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The verses herein contained have been 
written at intervals during a busy professional 
life, the conditions of which have precluded 
attempts at any poetic work requiring 
sustained effort. 

Many of the songs and shorter effusions, 
conceived in the scant and broken leisure 
of business travel, have had their origin in 
the shifty retirement of a railway carriage. 

The illustrative etchings are by the 
Author. 



IVhat shall I say^ Ufhenas I issue these 
Embodied fancies^ verse-shaped^ of my mind? 
What can I say, but bid them forth and find 
Some gentle reader, frank, susceptive, kind. 

Whose sympathetic spirit they may please. 
To whom they may be happily consigned? 

And ho7v may I that personage salute 

Whose countenance towards my page inclines ? 

Who unto me his interest resigns ? 

But bid him from tlie fruitage of my lines 
The varying palate of his fancy suit, 

And of my Mus^s vineyard taste the ivines. 



What if, in some chance reader's scornful air. 
The supercilious critic stand confessed? 
Shall I with angry utterance protest 
Against the bitter instincts of his breast? 

Ah no f I will but bid him speak me fair, 

And leave to your more generous thought the rest. 
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HAT time the panting world betrays 
Responsive warmth beneath the rays 
Of summer suns, whose dazzling power 
Enthrals it through the noontide hour, 
How sweet it is, when care invades — 
Or weariness, — to seek the shades 
Luxuriously cool, which lie 
Beneath the leafy canopy 
Of some umbrageous elm, or beech, 
And there reclining, out of reach 
Of galling sunbeams, soothe the time 
Perusing some loved poet's rhyme. 
Whose gracious utterance can control 
The perturbations of the soul. 
Awaken hope, and to the heart, 
A pleasurable peace impart. 

At such a time, in such a place, 
'Mid Nature's tranquilizing charms, 

If only for a little space 

To foil fatigue's exhausting harms, 
Or rid the mind of its alarms ; 

From all the noisy crowd allured 

How blest to linger ! well assured 

A cheering meed of happy quiet 

From worldly moil and city riot ; 

For there — through some benign behest, — 

Cool airs refresh the favored guest, 

And offering many a soft caress 

Regale him with deliciousness. 

Amassed amid the sultry hours 

From thyme-beds, and the bloomy bowers 

Where sw^etlipp'd, odour-h4en flo\>*er§ 
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Gron- love-sick with each other's bieath, 
Till surfeited they droaji to death. 
Away beyond the shadowy bound 
Environing each tree-bole round, 
Awny beyond the lush-j^reen lawn, 
Whence springs the lark at earliest dawn, 
The roving gaze with rapture keen 
Explores the splendour of the scene 
Which, crowned by skies serenely blue. 
The landscape proffers to the view ; 
While from contiguous trees, the glad 
IJlithe birds, — witli vocal transports mad, — 
Concealed the greenery among, 
Indulge in animated song, 
And fill the branchy bowers above 
With lihs of joy and lays of love. 

How barsbly, 'mid such harmonies. 
The woodman's axe, — which peace defies, - 
Soundeth, as echoing through the vale 
It tells its devastating tale ! 

Oh ! it is piteous and doth gall 
My spirit, to behold the tall 
And stately forest chieftain fall ! 
To view fair Nature's noblest charm 
Assailed by man's unsparing arm ! 
The strokes that rend its roots Impart 
Keen shocks of sorrow to my heart : 
And as the severed vitals bleed 
With humid sap, I mourn the greed 
That prompts so oft the ruthless blow 
Which lays the sylvan sovereign low. 
Emblem of Britain's sturdy might 
To combat wrong and siabllsh right ; 
Symbol of her protective power 
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When peace-disturbing dangers lour, 

The oak in native grandeur rears 

Its head among but few compeers. 

Though gnarled with age its rugged skin 

A vigorous heart dwells deep within : 

Like some huge giant cased in mail 

It stands, defiant of the gale, 

And sheltering spreads above its stem 

That vast, umbrageous diadem 

Which crowns it, with such glorious grace, 

The monarch of the woodland race. 

There, where the upland guards the glade, 
Lo ! how, — like sentinels arrayed, — 
Yon clustered fir trees lift on high 
Their shaggy tops toward the sky ; 
And as, to brunt the windy shock. 
An eagle's talons grasp the rock, 
So do the sinewy roots hold fast 
Each straining stem against the blast. 
For when on thunder-clouds from far 
Come bellowing tempests breathing war, 
'T is theirs to meet the riving rack 
And fiery lightning's fierce attack ; 
To brave the missiles of the hail 
And scourging of the sleety gale : 
And as the seasons cpme and go, — 
Through summer's heat and winter's snow - 
Deplumed, may be, and blighted ofr. 
They bear their dauntless crests aloft. 
And hold their outposts on the height 
Defiant of the whirlwind's might ; 
Like grisly veterans, staunch and bold. 
Scarred warriors of the days of old. 

Weird offspring of forgotten years, 
How solemnly the cedar rear^ 



J'aihctic runes < .f Iuiil: ;iu<> : 

As though inspired in sonic sirani 

To bless the soil from which it sj)r 

Ah me ! how dull his soul must be 
Who loveth not the stately Tree I 
Who can no charm in Nature see 
Yet through the land the axe dcsc( 
And far and wide the woodman le 
His brawny arm to speed the blow 
Which lays the leafy legions low. 
Lopp'd, and dissevered limb from 
Arboreal victims, stark and grim, 
Oppress the ground ; both ash anc 
Lie flayed and prostrate *neath the 
The chestnut with its friendly bow 
The silvery birch, the sycamore, 
The poplar that salutes the clouds, 
The yew whose plume the tomb er 
With other sylvan brethren fall, — 
For mad Destruction marks them 
And few, with wisdom's kindlier gi 
Implant the sapling in their place. 
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It wins for wondering Ceres' lap 
A cornsheaf more, unhallowed spoil 
Of such a devastating toil. 

Ve spoliators hear my moan, 
* Man liveth not by bread alone ; ' 
Linked, as he is, by some strange tie 
With the supreme Divinity, 
Born of that Power, his filial heart 
Should glean with growth a larger part 
Of vital and benignant grace, 
From contemplating the fair face 
Of his great Parent, whom the soul 
Perceives where Nature hath control. 
Just as a simple child, caressed 
Upon its mother's sheltering breast, 
With corporal nourishment derives — 

From each kind tone and tender look — 
A food, whereby its spirit thrives ; 

For woman's face is man's first book I 
And fed and tutored thus obtains 
The traits of character, and gains 
A kindred gentleness of mien. 
And aspect like her own— serene. 

Is there a being upon earth 

Who loves not her who gave him birth ? 

Dwells there on this revolving ball 

One, whom the mother of us all — 

Fair Nature — hath no charm to bind ? 

If such exists he must be blind, 

A base abortion, sour of mind ; 

For though scarce aught his thought approves 

No man disfigures that he loves. 

Alas, then, that there needs a plea 

For Nature's chiefest charm — the tree. 



" Tliou shalt have heaps of skulls wherewith 
" To play, so slay Ihy tears.'' 
And ivith a buffet for her fault 
He shut her, shuddering in the vauh. 
A nuisome and sepulchral jilace, 

A slimy churnel housi;, 
Wheru none might hear her shritk and ra 

— l£xcept the rat and mouse, 
Or bat, that swooped on leathern wings 
To pry, with other loathly ihinys. 
Ah wofii!, weeping Clementine 1 

I'uor little martyred maid I 
Cuuld hut the dead-men's spirits s\ieak 

Tliou hadst been less afraid ; 
b'uc llicy hud {^cutler licitrlb lli:in he 
\Vho thrust thee on their comijany. 
Unto the wretch, as he withdrew, 

A brother delvcr cried 
" Let's to the ale-house for a draught 

Of malt wine I" so they hied 
To some near tavern, where the lot 
Of Clementine was soon forgot. 
The hours of evening one by one 

Passed sloivly, and the air 
Grew drowsy with the brazen hum 

Of bells, that preached of prayer ; 
But none who sought the church I trow 
Dreamed of the prisoned child below. 
What though she for lier father sobbed 

And clamoured at the door : 
What though the nails from off her hands. 

And flesh, the fastenings tore : 
Her bleeding fingers none might see- 
None hear, or know, her misery 
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Who shall describe the dread suspense, 

The piteous affright, 
And all the ghastly circumstance 

That threw a maddening blight 
About her brain, and bred such strife 
As snapt at length the links of life? 

Her simple sense was so beguiled 

By apprehensive dread, 
That all the confines of the cave 

With ghosts seemed tenanted ; 
And spectres vague and threatening things 
Engrossed her mad imaginings. 

Had she not heard the gossips tell, 
How, in the times long past. 

The city was besieged, and sacked, 
And crowds of people cast 

Into the church, where high and low 

Fell burned and murdered by the foe. 

The corpses near her in their shrouds — 
As though in dazed surprise — 

Appeared to wake and stare at her 
AVith strange and glassy eyes ; 

While grinning skulls from every nook 

Transfixed her with their hideous look ; 

So that they scared her life away, 

For, at the dead of night. 
In pangs of terror and despair 

Her spirit took its flight. 
Forsaking, like a frightened dove. 
Her bosom's pure abode of love. 

But, borne on silvery moonbeans down, 
There came an angel guest. 
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Whose pinions pierced the grated cell, 

Whose presence lured to rest 
The parting soul, whose kiss of peace 
Conveyed to her a sweet release. 



Next morn the sexton sought the crypt — 

The bells began to toll — 
The deadmen's gravepits all were dug — 

The priest had donned his stole, — 
But in the sunny morning light 
Another corpse amazed his sight : 

The body of a tender maid, — 

A fair and fragile child, — 
With blanched and horror-stricken brow, 

And eye-balls staring wild ; 
Crouched close against the slimy stones 
Behind a heap of mouldering bones. 

Thus died she, with set-teeth, and hands 

Upheld, — as if to shield 
Her sight from those dread spectacles 

Mad frenzy had revealed — 
While on the vault floor by her side 
Lay cast the flower for which she died. 

Ah ! close her eye-lids, and dispose 

Her stiffened limbs to rest ; 
Bring blossoms sweet, like those she loved. 

To lay upon her breast ; 
And let your cunes call the knave 
Who wrought her death, to dig her — grave ! 
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EE ! in the orient, how the rifted heaven — 
Dim mantle of the mystic universe — 
Displays the dawning purpose of the sun, 
Subversive of Night's cheerless sovereignty ; 
Dull Night, black brow'd and dismal, 'gainst whose shield 
He now unmasks the battery of his eye 
And levels his illuminating rays. 

Lo ! how he rises— like a crowned king, — 
From his remote, cloud-curtained throne, to view 
The grand procession of his subject worlds. 
Earth looms in turn before him, and he bends 
To bless her with his beams ; the murky shades 
That veil her visage as his sceptre waves. 
Fly to the lap of his dark rival. Night, 
Whom he for ever chases through the skies ; 
Impatient to destroy the brooding glooms. 
Or change their essence into lucid air. 

He kindles to the task ! and one by one 

The dazzled stars avert their Winking eyes, 

Or draw back blinded from the brightening heavens. 

While, from the fiery furnace at his core, 

The sun such vials of warm light out-pours 

O'er earth's far borders, that the misty hosts — 

There trespassing past Night's cimmerian bound — 

Retire discomfited, in scattered clouds ; 

Or else in mountain fastnesses and vales 

Cower closely huddled like the fleecy flocks 

That throng, storm-frighted, to some sheltering fold. 
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Stirred by his note the yawning rustic quits 
His humble pallet, to entrace the team 
For timely tillage of the moistened sod ; 
While his loud whip, to punishment unused, 
Vents harmless wrath, with echo-conjuring lash, 
Upon the tranquil air. 

Aroused anon, 
From that self-hindered slumber booned by Night, 
The jaded city wakes, and through its streets 
Is heard the bustle of laborious throngs, 
Thus early called to toil by blatant bells, 
At whose disturbing and vexatious noise 
The drowsy sluggard rails, as from each side 
Their brazen clappers dissonantly clang. 
Responding, forge and factory resound 
With stirred machinery, and the loud hum 
Of giant engines linked to whirling wheels ; 
While monstrous chimneys, tall and grimy, belch 
In writhing volumes pestilent black clouds 
Across the pale grey sky, by some few stars 
Still diamond-dotted, though with waning grace. 

From lone ravines and dull depths ^mid the hills, 

Whose tops are now with glinting glories crowned. 

Like frighted phantoms and departing ghosts 

The humid mists, evaporating, rise ; 

Etherially dissolved, or thin dispersed 

By the warm sun's bright arms of beamy gold. 

Which, o'er the landscape, he unchecked extends 

In ways diverse ; like some great alchemist 

By Nature with the genial mission charged 

To rid of noxious glooms the waking world. 

Disturbed, loo, by these matin mysteries. 
From noisy riot in the night-tide hours 
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An inciilmt of Ike Danitk imiaiha a/ Ivtinml it Iht farlf f^rf 
of the itH/h itHtury. 

IKjilJuh, or GBllachan, whom Ihc Dsrh huj by a bnu unujctn upiiifed, 

wu King afCuhcUMuniiti), while Oanougli II. wa> Ard-Rith, orMipcEm* 

ruler. Df Ireland. At th'iK lime the countiy w« ovumit by IribcH vf 

■ ScuidEDAVlnn invaders culled indKriminnleL^ *' Dnna," Though diniliEaUhc*! 

Eiraniteni, poutibly from ^prno dUTerRicc m iheir mmpIeHion or jittir*.} 



9^9ASTE!hnstetothethip8!" shouted Siiric, the D«ne ; 
1^1^ " Bind Kallach, the king, to my mast with n'dniii ; 
Ity Wodin, lie ne'er dhitll aee Munst« again T — 

Said Sitric^ the Done. . 

" To marry my sister he came, but, instend, 
Wc will cast him down deep in the wide whirling bed 
Of the Maelslrom, some amorous mermaid to wed," 

I-aughed Sitric, the Dane. 
" Like billows in storm-time, when hurricanes roar, 
'I"he hosts of the Irish, pursuing us, i>our ; 
Beware lest they 'ivhelm us down here on tlie shore " 
Said Sitric, ihe Dane. 
" Lift anchor 1 put forth ! spread the sails and away ! 
Let the monks we have spoiled at iheir bareallars pray ; 
We will visit this green land again some tine day ! " 
Quoth Sitric the Dane. 

The Irishmen press to the rescue in vain ; 

Por away from Uundalk, safe afloat on the main, 

Ride Che ships of the rovers, their terror and bane 

I.£d by Sitric, (he Dane. 
" He has captured the king," shouted Donough McKeefe ; 
" God"s curse on the heathen ; the treacherous thief ! 
May his vessels be wrecked and his soul come to grief! " 
Said Dpnough McKe^fe. 
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" Though times beyond number we beat back the bands 
Of murdering marauders that harry our lands, 
They as often return to our war-weary strands," 

Said Donough McKeefe. 

•* Ah ! would that the fleet of Failb-Fionn, the brave, 
Might luckily meet with them, out on the wave, 
And sinking their ships find each Viking a grave" 

Said Donough McKeefe. 

"Then, haply, the woes of our people might cease. 
And the kingdom yet prosper, assured of release 
From the savage invaders that prey on its peace " 

Said Donough McKeefe. 
But, hark ! why that shout of surprise and delight. 
Whose echoes enliven Slicve-Donard's lone height? 
That shout of ten thousand that rings through the sky 
Like the voice of the thunder when tempest is nigh ? 
It rises, responsive to tidings just borne 
By a messenger, sent from the mountains of Mourne ; 

' A herald who tells that Failb-Fionn has come. 
And waits for the foe off the Bay of Dundrum ; 
Wails, ready for action, to swoop with his fleet 
On the ravaging pirates that northward retreat. 
It is true ! lo ! his ships, like white swans o'er the wave. 
Glide forth in full sail led by Fionn, the brave, 
While Sagda and Fingal, with captains a score, 
'i^-*^ B»fe down on the Danes as they i)art from the shore. 

Ah ! well with dismay may the Black Raven croak ; ^^> 
His perch shall be razed by the axe's keen stroke. 
And to check such far flights from his own native glades 
His wings shall be clipped by the Irishmen's blades. 

Now the battle begins ! see the slingers all stand 
With the spearmen, on deck, waiting Fionn's command ; 
While, urging their galleys, the lusty-limbed rowers 
Churn the brine into foam 'neath the strokes of their oars. 
l/)Ud ring the fierce wc^r-crips as bulwarks are torn, 
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Defiantly answered with blasts from the horn ; 
Croat missiles arc heaved, and stones fly thick and fast, 
Till sails and rent cordage encumber each mast ; 
From crashing collisions ihe ships reel and rock, 
Some drifting away, and some sent by the shock 
Down, down to the bottom, beneath the dark wava 
That engulis all on board in the gloom of the grave. 

As now to close quarters opposing shijjs glide, 
Soon vessel with vessel is locked side by side, 
And Fionn has grappled with Sitric's, that he 
May fight the bold rover and set the king free. 
" Follow on ! " said the Irish Chief, springing aboard, 
" The blood of this Dane shall be salve for my sword ! 
Through his heart I will thrust il^noskalder shall boast 
Of his exploits again on our war-wasted coast ; 
And the fish of the sea, and wild fowl of the sky, 
Shall feed on his Berserks whose doom is to die." W 

He said, and espying King Kallach lashed fast 
In the midst of the ship, to the enemy's nwst, 
Rushed forth to the rescue ; his terrible blade 
Spreading death and dismay at each onslaught he made. 
To second their leader no captain was slack, 
Brave Fingal made desperate fight at his back. 
While Connal and Sagda sustained the attack ; 
Impelled to the combat, the lusty-limbed rowers 
Swarmed over the gunnels, and fought with their oars : 
So fierce was the fray that the northerners reeled ; 
Sword clashed upon buckler and spear against shield. 
Though none cried for quarter where all scorned to yield. 
Within reach of the prisoner came Fionn, at last. 
And, bursting the bonds that attached to the mast, 
Bore Kallach off fainting, till, plunged through his neck 
A dart struck the hero while crossing the deck, 
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And as Sitric's prompt axe, crashing down, cleft his head, 
He fell at the feet of the Danish chief— dead ! 

Ah ! then from the Irish arose on the air 

Loud waitings of woe and sad cries of despair ; 

While the horns of the 'strangers' proclaimed their delight 

With deafening blasts, as they paused in the fight. 

From the body of Fionn the Berserks soon tore 

His corselet of leather, all sodden with gore, 

And up at the mast-head exposed it, on high. 

That Irish and Norsemen the trophy might spy. 

" Ha ! ha ! " exclaimed Sitric, " who strives with me here 
Shall feel the sharp fang of my blood-hungry spear ; 
And as for this braggart, whose deafh-staring eyes 
Gape in vain for his God at the desolate skies. 
Pitch his corpse in the sea ! we will give it," he said, 

" To Hrasvelg, the glutton, who eats up the dead." 

" The fight goes against us," mourned Connal, "what hope, 
Now Fionn is killed, with these sea- wolves to cope? 
The waves that sob over him seem as they roll 
To join with the winds in a dirge for his soul." 
Said Fingal, "This grief — so untimely — suppress ! 
Nerve rather your heart for revenge and redress. 
Let us rally for P2rin, and manfully try 
To rescue our sovereign, as victors, or — die ! 
For me, I will send this proud Jarl to his doom, 
Or 'neath the deep sea find with Fionn a tomb." 
At this, with fresh ardour, they dashed on the Danes, 
Who were dragging back Kallach again to his chains ; 
The stones of the slmgers, rebounding like hail 
From their steel-studded shields, made the enemy quail ; 
So fierce was the fighting the Norsemen gave way, 
And saw the King rescued with wrathful dismay ; 
For, freed from his bonds, strength returned to his aid, 
And, armed by his friends, he now brandished a blade. 
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" Shall we by this rabble be longer defied ? " 
Said Sitric to Magnus, who stood by his side ; 

" No ! order the archers to shoot, straight and low, 
A volley of barbs in the face of the foe, 
And with you, ray brotlier, and Tor, I will drive 
This swarm of wild hornets back into their hive. 
Ah ! that flight of our arrows has brought them to bay ! 
Bid the spearnipn rush in tiow, and sweep them away ; 
Cut gaps in their rigging ! their sails tear to shreds ! 
And split with your axes their truculent heads, 
1,0 ! ihey turn and fly back to their ships ! let us share 
The spoils of (he day in the enemy's lair ; 
We will board them and seize, at one resolute swoop, 
The King and his captains that stand on the poop, 
Then, when back In the North, shall the Saga-men icll, 
At the feasting of Jiil, what our voyage befell. ''> 

" I am wounded," said Fingal to Sagda ; " Alas ! 
That the fight should be brought to this perilous pass ! 
My strength ebbs away, but again will I try 
To avenge Fionn's fate ere I helplessly die." 
With that he discarded his buckler and sword, 
And darling on Sitric, who now sprang aboard, 
Took him fast in his grasp with a shout of mad glee. 
Then leaped with him, suddenly, into the sea ; 
I,eaped into the sea with him ; bearing him down. 
Before all the Danes, through the waters that drown ; 
And the gleam of his arms lit his way to the grave 
As he sank like a meteor quenched by the wave. 

Inspired by an act of such valorous might, — 

And while the foe stood all aghast at the sight, 

With Magnus and Tor at their head, smit with grief, — 

Bold Connal and Sagda, to rival their chief, 

Sprang forward, and seized the two Danes at a stride, 
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And, as Fingal had done, bore them into the tide. 
A host rushed to stay them, but all were too late — 
The Vikings were destined to share Sitric's fate — 
And soon, 'neath the billows that stifled their cries 
And washed out the look of fierce hate from their eyes. 
They sank down together, to rest in one bed 
With Fingal and Fionn, whom Sitric had sped. 
Till Hrasvelg should find them who eats up the dead. 

As when on the mountains, pursuing the track 

Of their quarry, the wolves — in a ravenous pack — 

Are stopped by some chasm, down which with dismay 

They lose in one instant both leaders and prey, 

So, whelmed with confusion and rage, the wild crew 

Deterred by the death of their chieftains, withdrew. 

Withdrew in dread haste, a disorderly band. 

While the Irish, responsive to Kallach's command. 

As speedily rallied, and — leaping aboard, — 

In a final attack put the foe to the sword ; 

Nor from the mad onslaught desisted until. 

Of the Danes, there remained none to capture or kill. 

Some, seeking to 'scape, in the waters were drowned, 

The rest on the blood-reeking deck lay around. 

As a token of triumph the victors, at last. 

Wrenched out from its socket the raven-crowned mast. 

And, lopping the bird as a trophy, regained 

Fionn's gore-sodden vest by the pagans profaned. 

To herald their conquest the breeze blithely bore 
The Irishmen's cheers from the ships to the shore ; 
Till, scared off the waves by the shouts in reply, 
A legion of sea-gulls invaded the sky. 
Dismayed at their losses, and shamed at defeat. 
Away from the fight drew the enemy's fleet ; 
But the chief of their ships, too disabled to sail, 
Were seized by the king, or resigned to the gale ; 
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For the Irisb, like sleuth-hounds in search of a prey, 
Held the (oe in pursuit till the close of the day, 
When they came back to anchor in Carlingford Bay. 



Great joy gladdened Erin now Kallach was free ; 
Great joy that the Danes had heen swept from tl 
Great joy ; — blcnl with sorrow intense at the ll 
That the chiefs were no more w ho deliverance ha< 
And from Rathlin to Bamry, from Ferns to CI* 
From then until now, when recalling that dnW^ 
It has been the true patriot's solace and prhfe 
To tell of (he sea-fight on CarUngford side, 
And how, for their country, his ancestors died. 




Th* Raven, whirh wa> ihe bwlBt of Ihe Dsntiondrt; 
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I. 

HESE tales are by the Rabbins told 
Of Solomon, and his ring, 
A jewel with such powers endowed 

It could foreknowledge bring ; 
When pressed against the wearer's brow 

It so inspired his thought, 
That of all secrets he could learn 
And win whate'er he sought. 

Set in the ring a shining stone 

Was with strange symbols chased, 
And round it serpent forms of gold 

Were deftly interlaced ; 
This was the gem that Sakhar once, — 

The crafty devil — gained, 
When, by its charms, for forty days 

He in Jerusalem reigned. 

It happened thus : King Solomon, 

Whene'er to bathe inclined. 
The precious ring to Aminya, 

His favourite wife, consigned ; 
And Sakhar, who with constant craft 

To work men ill aspires. 
Discovering this, conceived a trick 

To compass his desires. 

As though from his ablutions come — 

Apparelled like the King — 
He sought the harem and, disguised. 

One night obtained the ring ; 
Then, holding court upon the throne 

In furtherance of his scheme. 
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Repelled the ousted King's complaint 
As some mad dotard's dream. 

The viziers, blinded by his wiles, 

Believed him theii true lord, 
Nor recked that he could be the fiend — 

Base Sakhar — the abhorred ! 
l)ut God ! be his great wonders told ! 

So ruled that, when he yearned 
To do men mischief, all his plols 

Were into blessings turned. 

Whereon, his evil efforts foiled, 

He— angrily — one day 
Drew off the gem, with curses dire, 

And threw it far away ; 
But, by that providential chance 

Which sometimes favours men, 
The legend says that Solomon 

Obtained his ring again, 

The ordeals of misery. 

By which he had been tried, 
Had taught his haughty character 

More wisdom and less pride ; 
So that when Satan, baffled, fled 

The usurpaied throne. 
Its true lord, graced with kindlier traits, 

Was welcomed to his own. 



Years after — Uffian the sage — 
Magician to the King — 

Intent to profit by its spells 
Conspired to steal the ring ; 

But knowing its inherent might 
He pondered long in dread, 
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Afraid lest, while purloining it, 

Some power might strike him dead. 

Resolved at last, he called the slave 

Aboutleb, to his aid, 
And handed him some arrows, dipped 

In ointment he had made — 
Made with the subtlest wizardry — 

And said to him, ** Whenever 
Chance favors me to win the ring 

Make these thy life's chief care. 

And should I be, by some strange stroke. 

Of consciousness deprived. 
Shoot thou an arrow at my heart 

And I shall be revived ; 
For, warning me dissuasively. 

The Oracle thus saith — 
" Whoever seeks to take the ring 

Must foil the darts of Death." 

At length, one evening, Uffian saw 

The monarch, as he slept 
Alone within a grotto, where 

No watch surveillance kept. 
The palace gardens ranged around 

And, save the gurgling gush 
Of fountains, and the song of birds. 

Nought broke the tranquil hush. 

This was the moment long desired, 

And so, to seek the slave 
He sped, whom having found, the pair 

Approached the bowery cave, 
And entered where the King reclined ; 

Though suddenly the sky 
Grew dark with signs, that testified 

The wrath of the Most High. 
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Then Uffinn slrelched his stealthy hand 

To sei^.e the magic ring, 
That decked with such conspicuous grace 

The finger of the King. 
But as he reached towards it, lo 1 

The jewel flashed aflame, 
And o'er the serjient forms of gold 

A strange transition came. 

Each instantly grew quick with life. 

And reared its angry crest 
To guard, with venomed rage, tbi; gem 

'Gainst all who might molesL 
The sorcerer, when he felt their fangs. 

Knew well his end was near. 
And sank down gasping on the ground, 

Convulsed with mortal fear. 

But, at his piteous appeal, 

The scared and tremblini; slave 
Discharged an antidotal barb, 

Designed his life to save ; 
And so he was restored, although 

Dread thunders rent the air, 
^Vhose threatening tones alarmed his ears, 

And warned liiin to beware. 



{ 



The King still slept ! and Uftian found 

Relief from his alarm, 
Now (hat his cunning arts had proved 

A safeguard against harm. 
He wrapped a kerchief round his hand. 

To foil the serpents' sting, 
And then, again, perversely sought 

To win the wondrous ring. 
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He drew it otf ! but instantly 

Befell a vengeance dire, 
For. flaming forth, the molten gem 

Enveloped him with fire ; 
Catching the cloth about his wrist 

It burned his robe, and spread, 
Singeing the sandals on his feci, 

And the hair from off his head. 
So that in anguish on the earth 

He writhed, and prayed ihe slave 
To pierce him with another shaft, 

And save him from the grave. 
But intervening heaycn forbade. 

And bolls of lightning fell 
That stunned Aboutleb, and dispatched 

The sorcerer's soul to hell. 
Roused by the tumult, Solomon 

Awoke, and gazing round 
Beheld, amazed, a smouldering corpse 

Before him on the ground. 
He called his guard, who, when they found 

The royal signet, said, 
" The wizard of our lord the King 
Hath sought to do a treacherous tiling. 

And God hath smoic him dead." 
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^JWOME ! lei 's abroad, and breatlie llic early day, 
ig^^ So sweetly redolent of new-mown hay ; 
Let us behold the beauties that adorn 
The face of Nature this inviting morn. 
See how the dew-drops spangle leaf and flower ! 
One might imagine that a lustrous shower 
Of youngling stars had left the lap of Night, 
And fallen earthwards in adventurous flight ; 
Or that, ])erchance, when shadowy Eve last led 
The dusky Hours to their celestial bed, 
And while the lady-moon from her fair breast 
Repelled the darkness with disdainful zest, — 
As, winged with fleecy clouds, she soaring lent 
A giddy glamour to her high intent, — 
Delighted fairies sought this spot, to hold 
Their customary revels, uncontrolled. 

Here was the banquet spread, perhaps, and these 

Bright vessels are the silvery chalices 

Wherein a wealth of nectarous wine was stored 

To gratify the merry-making horde 

Attendant on Titania, 'neaih whose eye 

Was celebrated their festivity. 

It may be that some prowler of the glade. 

Some ugly gnome, escaping from the shade, 

Or screeching owl, afTected them with fear, 

And made the httle, shy folk disappear, 

Leaving their luscious food untasted here. 

See ! how the cunning spiders have purloined 
The sparkling essence, artfully consigned 
In beaded drops, to nets of gossamer, 
O 'er which they slily watch ; do you but stir 
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With faintest touch their bowers, they retreat 

To secret galleries, on s[)cedy feet, 

And hide obscrvanily ; it may be guessed 

They deem themselves of diamonds possessed ; 

The deivy globes as brillianily shine 

As any crystal treasures of the mine. 

I would that Oberoa had seen their pranks 

When last he wandered, with his clfin ranks. 

To hunt the Krassho])i>ers, and put to (light 

Those ivhite-wing'd molhs that play the ghost by night. 

Had he but caught these spider- rogues, right well 

I wot he would have set himself to quell 

Their thievish tricks, and stormed each citadel 

Till every filmy dunRcon was laid bare, 

And its entrapments flung upon the air. 

But soft ! behold now, how the swaying trees 
Betray the gusty coming of the breeze 
That, late enamoured of yon Simpid lake. 
Slept on its placid breast, but now awake 
Speeds hither, threatening in its boisterous bound 
To shake our pearly dew-drops to the ground. 
It comes ! they fall, with all their glistening pride 
Of morning glory, in a tearful tide ; 
While thirstful Earth the dainty diet drains. 
And with new vigour fills her ancient veins. 
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^?NE Autumn eve, when diys were drear 
SlwvAnd fields grew bare and brown, 
A Strang^' tb^ — I chanced to pass 
Through Lichfield's ancient town. 
Before me, stretching east and west, 

Its grand Cathedral lay, 
From whose tall spires each gilded vane 
Waved with a flashing hand, again, 

Adieu to dying day. 
The great bells, swinging in the tower, 
Proclaimed the prayer-appointed hour 

In solemn tones and slow ; 
White round the pile a misty shroud 
Ascended, like an incense cloud, 

And veiled the lake below. 
With others — curious or devout — 

Towards the porch I sped. 
And sought admittance, but mine eyes 

Restrained my forward tread. 
So charming was the imagery 

Quaint-carven overhead. 
It seemed as though some artist-sage — 
Divinely taught — this stony page 
Had wrought, desiring to engage 

The thought on that wilhin ; 
And as one, with expectant look. 
First scans the prefece of a book, 
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So I, — with an enquiring mien, — 
Contemplated the sculptured scene 
Before I ventured in. 

I entered : but to fitly speak 

Of what I saw, mere words are weak. 

With pleasure and amaze 
I halted as the door swung to, 
Entranced at the majestic view 

That gratified my gaze ; 
But speech may not avail of mine 
To tell the glories of this shrine 

Or adequately praise. 

The place a fascination shed 
Uix)n me, and my sight was led 
Above, below, beside, around. 
Throughout the consecrated bound ; 
From east to west, from west to east, 
Each part a visionary feast, 

Exciting many a thought. 
The grand arcades, whose massive piers 
Have borne their load six hundred years ; 
Firm-founded there by hands well skill'd, 
Elach for a purpose well fulfilled, 

A silent lesson taught. 

Taught me that no ignoble ends 
That man promotes, who stably lends 
True service — like these stones — to bear 
A common burden ; or to share 

A loftier being ; and uphold 
Determinedly against despair. 
Oppression, or o'er-whelming care, 

His fellows in life's social fold. 

Taught me that men, who laboured then 

This monument to raise, 
Applied themselves, both heart and hand, 
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In love mhI fiuth — • wUliag band, 
To build their God on MercUn land 

A Titting place of prau& 
No mean conaidenttion than ! 

The honest pride of Art 
Ins|>ired each craftsman, as he wrought 

Ilis omv especial pait 
With eager interest, day by day — 

Like |)arent9 with a child — 
They watched their offspring grow apace. 

The fair creation of the place, 
Of nobler mould and statelier grace 

As stone on stone was {nled : 
And when the giddy scaffold rose 

Around the central spire, 
That each of them might live to greet 
The end, and view the whole complete— 
All perfect, beautiful, and meet, — 

Was their supreme desire. 
A blessing on those men of old, 

Who built so well and true ! 
And the designers of the pile 

Be iheir skill hopour'd, too. 
Long may their work adorn the land ; 
Long may this fane all storms withstand, 

And youth its age renew.* 
A sign and guide of yore, and now, 
Few fairer gems on earth's broad brow 

Invite the traveller's view. 
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'AST ever — when that genius of ill, 
; Misfortune, has estranged thy happier luck, 
Usurping over thy estate and thee 
Control, whose end has been adversity ; — 
When comrades, only richer than thyself 
Some paltry pence, perhaps, have shunned thy path 
For fear that thou might'st borrow, and each wight, 
Each poorer wight, slunk warily away 
Lest thou the gold once lent him should'st demand ; — 
When scandalous and mischief-raongering knaves 
Have prated of thee to the public ear, 
With taunting censure, sjMte inspired, as they 
Defamed thy name and conduct through the past, 
And, for the future, damned all evidence 
Of mitigating good, — for Poverty 
Consi)ires with all to shame the * grace ' with which 
Smooth Wealth servilely decks a character - - 
I ask of thee, hast thou, in such harsh straits, 
Bereft of all save Hope, e'er known the joy 
And solace of some kind soul's generous aid ? 
Who, making thy unhappy lot his own, 
Has stood the ardent champion of thy cause. 
And crushed the currish creatures that assailed ? 

Such is indeed a friend, although his worth 
Were best not weighed by these material acts ; 
Friendship's true gauge and fountain is the heart. 
The heart that beats in concord with thine own 
As sympathetic inclination prompts. 
Doth pleasure speed thy pulse, then, with thy friend, 
The sanguine flood — reciprocally stirred — 
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Thrills in warm unison ; and so if grief 
With some disturbing trouble frets thy soul, 
Or sore affliction preys ui>on thy frame 
With harrowing pangS that make the visage pale, 
And eye-balls lustreless, 'tis his to taste 
Life's sorrows with thee ; and benignly seek 
The restoration of thy wonted peace. 
Or glad establishment in happier health. 

Born of the marriage of two gracious mindb, 
Akin in disposition and desire ; 
Equal, and free from all self-interest. 
Friendship discloses love's divinest traits. 
Unselfish, and of noble impulses, 
It cannot thrive but through sincerity — 
The confidence of honourable trust — 
Which, to endure, must found itself on truth ; 
Betrayed by falsity it turns to hate. 
It is a favour of deliberate growth ; 
The summer heat of friendships formed in haste. 
And ill-conceived attachments, soon decline ; 
For intimacy then — like winter's chill — 
FVeezing the kindly currents of regard, 
Genders but disagreement and dislike, 
W'hich, culminating in a vexed divorce, 
Bereaves the spirit of all social joy. 

Be cautious therefore in the choice of friends, 
Lest tempers incompatible revolt : 
Look rather for good nature and good sense. 
Merit and candour, than the specious charms 
Of acquiescent manner, which concur 
In all thou say'st or dost, to please thy mood 
Or feed with flattery thy self esteem : 
But few who speak thee fair care aught for thee, 
And smiles too often serve to veil disdain. 
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The smooth-tongued sycophant is worst of all — 

More dangerous than an enemy is he — 

For in thy weakest trait he mocks thee most ; 

Worming himself into thy dear regard 

By falsely praising what should be condemned ; 

Avoid him, therefore, and his truckling wiles. 

For me, I cherish as the best of friends 
My books ; the garnered utterance of (ireat Souls 
Who made Time rich and happier, and with whom. 
Though dead, my spirit communes, and my mind 
Hath intercourse, through these their living works. 
They can engross me till the busiest scene 
Becomes like solitude, and loneliness 
No sorrow 'neath the spell of their sweet themes. 
Themselves the best of all society 
They many a fresh acquaintance introduce. 
And gladden memory with hosts of joys. 

Theirs are the records of profound research, 
^Exalted fancy, subtle reasoning, 
High speculation, and sublime desire ; 
The mental processes, that, from the hoards 
Of old experience sifting well the dross, 
With kindly care have gathered what of good 
Might be availed of for man's prosj)crous use, 
Or gentler journeying to Hfe's unknown goal. 
Steadfast, and free from all capriciousness, 
These wise ones offer us companionship. 
And condescending graciously would aid 
Our thought, till, lifted level with themselves. 
We may, — as confidants and mediaries, — 
Both learn and manifest the truths they teach. 

Of knowledge they descant, whose pith is power ; 
Knowledge of men and things, the force that l>cnds 
Dull sense and stubborn matter to its will. 
Rich with the very marrow of their minds — 
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A soul-sustaining, incomiptive food — 

Their nurturing pages give new zest to hope, 

Engender fair ideals, counteract 

Unreasoning superstition, entertain 

The melancholy spirit, and uplift 

Sad contemplation from earth's meaner scenes 

To heights suggestive of diviner aims ; 

Or where Philosophy inspires content, 

Or Poesy awakes her soothing song. 

Sustained by their experience, and consoled, 

^Ve make a braver struggle with the world, 

And wend through nobler lives to happier deaths. 

Th3 favour of their friendship never fails, 

It well requites the seeker, old or young : 

Who learns the sum of their intelligence, 

And frankly uses it to stablish Truth, 

Exalts both her, his fellows, and himself, 

As did those great ones I account my friends. 

Friendship, sustained by memory, still bears 
A fruitage of devotion past the grave, — 
The grave where hypocritical regard 
Drops falsely its last tear, — death but diverts 
A true friend's loving-kindness from the dead 
To all the dead held dear, diffusing thus 
Continuous currents of goodwill abroad. 

In tribulation — or the deep chagrin 
Of disappointment at some baffled hope — 
When foiled endeavour droops despondently. 
And thy lorn spirit craves a comforter, 
On it, and thee, a friend's kind smiles shall fall 
Like springtide sunbeams on a frozen flower. 
Or welcome raindrops o'er the arid ground. 
His trusty counsel shall encourage thee ; 
His genial presence banish like a charm 
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The leaguering hosts of metnncholy Care, 
And when his glad and glowing hands clasp. thine 
Such helpful strength shall bless their intercourse 
As cheers the heart, and nerves the faltering will, 
Re-kindles effort, consummates esteem, 
And leaves the bond ol fellowship complete. 

Shouldst thou, discretion lacking or from choice, 
Per^'ersely stray beyond the prudent bound 
AVhich sober wisdom warns thee to regard. 
In search of pleasures that may prove thy bane ; 
Him shall concern for thy best interests lead 
To seek, and win thee back again, or shame 
Thy trespass by reproof; and thou dost stain, 
In thine own fault, the characters of both. 
For individual merit is assessed 
With due regard to the affinity 
It bears things worthless or commendable : 
Like attracts like ! and good or ill report. 
Affecting one with credir, or disgrace. 
Extends to ail who claim companionship. 
So much attaches to the name of " Frikxo I '" 
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EHOLD the heavens, thick 'habited with stars ! 
And earth beneath, so populous with men ! 
Is there no semblance? with considerate ken 
Survey the sky, when nought the prospect mars, 

And ye shall see, how, in their several spheres, 
The orbs and planets, with their satellites. 
Possess the firmament, like sovran wights 

Round whom, as here, a courtly crowd appears. 

Some, made conspicuous by their richer grace, 
Like men accounted powerful and great, — 
Or noted ones of genius, — in high state 

Range, with resplendent trains, the lucid space. 

Others, in abject loneliness, present 

The aspect of the pariah ; from their beam, 
So desolate and feeble, one might deem 

Them luckless outcasts doomed to banishment. 

And some, paired off like doting lovers, stray 
Through azure champaigns and elysian fields, 
Where each to each an amorous homage yields 

Of glowing favours that delight their way. 

Sym boiled there, too, the plagiarist is known 
By yonder disk, that, catching up the rays 
From some great neighbour, to the world displays 

And vaunts the stolen glories as its own. 

Then in yon star — so singularly bright, — 
That even while we gaze abruptly falls. 
Sounding the depths of darkness, where the walls 

Of densest gloom prohibit mortal sight, 
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Ye see th* ambitious warrior ; vainly brave, 

Who dares perchance a throne, whilst fate or death, 
With viewless hand, or life-subverting breath, 

Commits him straight to exile or the grave. 

While some lose lustre, vanish, or grow blank, 
Others, like Britain among states, extend 
The empire of their glory, and ascend 

'Mid luminaries of the foremost rank. 

And as some teacher, bearing Truth's clear light. 
The dubious paths of ignorance makes plain ; 
Revealing nobler heights for men to gain. 

Whence happier prospects may rejoice the sight : 

So yon rare meteor, heaven's glad hosts among, 
Explores the void, and, with effulgent wings. 
O'er realms remote a quickening radiance flings. 

From dull oblivion rescuing many a throng. 

And see the starry multitudes that crowd 

The confines of the sky ! that chafe and strive. 
Like poor, weak souls below, to keep alive 

The lamp of being 'neath misfortune's cloud. 

Yet there are none so mean but have a force 
Accordant with their station ; none but act 
Some part among their fellows, and attract. 

Repel, or influence others on their course. 

And lo ! — like twin divinities o'er all, — 
The glorious sun and his fair lunar bride ; 
Beyond whose sway, howe'er, what worlds abide ! 

What races, yet undreamt of, rise and fall ! 
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REAT trouble saddened Syria, though Christian and Turk 
Had pledged them, in a solemn truce, to stay war's bloody work ; 

There was tearful lamentation, and men spake with bated breath, 

For Saladin — the Sultan — lay afflicted nigh to death. 

In his palace at Damascus, on a cushioned couch reclined, 
O'erhung with silken canopies by Persian weavers twined, 
He languished ; disregarding all the dainty viands placed 
Within his reach, to tempt his tongue and gratify his taste. 

Soft airs, that had on Lebanon delightful coolness caught, 
Stole through the sick man's chamber with a sweet refreshment fraught ; 
Upon his feverish forehead their most soothing balm was spent, 
But what can serve his need to whom dread Azrael is sent? (a) 

The open lattice led his sight beyond the city walls. 
Past mosque and minaret whence came the grave muezzin's calls ; 
He saw the gardens rich with fruits, and flowers, a glorious show, 
And with the Prophet deemed the scene like " paradise below.*' (b) 

He pondered on his boyhood, when, some forty years before. 
The Prankish host besieged the place and spoiled Barrada's shore ; 
Alas, the time ! those i)leasant bowers and lawns then sadly fared. 
Till gracious Allah interposed, and so the city spared. 

The councils of the enemy caused but their own despite. 
For Zenghi's warlike son appeared, and ])ut their ranks to flight ; 
They fled as fly the wolfish packs some lion frights away. 
When, crossing suddenly their track, he foils them of the prey. 
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They fled by night, but with the morn, like whirlwinds o'er the waste. 
The Moslem horsemen dashed, and caught and slew the foe they chased ; 
And Saladin remembered how his young arm crowned their loss. 
For then he fleshed his weapon first, and first defied the Cross. 

The awful incidents of war — a sanguinary train — 

Grew present to his memory, and racked his moody brain ; 

How often had a thousand lives depended on his breath 

\Vho now lay prone, and impotent, before all-conquering Death. 

** Ho ! call my brother here to me, and bring my sons," he said ; 
" And you — ye trusty servitors — uphold me on my bed ; 
The strength declines that never yet a foeman over- bore, 
To Allah's will I bow, and soon your chief will be no more." 

" Behold, O Sire, Saif-Eddin comes — thy kinsman and vizier, 
And, with him, thy regardful sons devotedly appear ; 
What doth thy heart desire of them, or us ? Great Caliph say ! 
That, by the love we bear to thee, we may thy 'hests obey." 

Then spake the dying warrior, in faltering tones and low, 
" Ye know how I have kept the faith and battled with the foe, 
Ye know ! for, aided by your arms, I drove the Naz'rcne host 
Away from fair Jerusalem, to perish on the coast. 

Ye know, full well, with what intent these unbelieving bands 
Have challenged us so constantly, since Tutush ruled the lands ; 
Has not our realm been bathed in blood since that mad monk enticed, 
And first led these fanatics to the tomb of him called Christ ? 

.They come by legions over land, by thousands over sea ; 
As peaceful pilgrims once they came — but now it is their plea 
That what was deemed a privilege is their especial right. 
And so, to answer their demands, we face them in the fight. 

Their inroads Killij-Arslan checked, by Zerigordan's groves. 
And bore their hosts to slavery in famine-stricken droves, 
Until, at Doryleum, and before the treacherous gate 
Of Antioch, his arms succumbed to unpropitious fate. 
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The valiant Godfrey led the Franks, a knight of brave renown, 
And powerful past belief, for once he struck a Turkman down, 
Clove him atwain from skull to groin, because he scorned to yield ; 
'T is said, when Godfrey's axe was swung dismay confused the field. 

With him his brother Baldwin served, and noble Tancred fought. 
And Robert, Duke of Normandy, a mixed contingent brought ; 
And Boemond — the giant- -Tarentum's banner reared, 
While with them many a vassal train of combatants appeared. 

The names of all the Christian chiefs, the numbers of the foe, 
My failing memory forgets, but Boha's pages show ; (c) 
Suffice it that they fought and won — suffice it that at length 
Jerusalem became their prey, despite her stony strength. 

Ah ! sad for Islam was that day ! — the story hard to tell ! 

For then our brethren of the faith in murdered myriads fell ; 

The victors slaughtered young and old, the streets with blood ran o'er, 

And Omar's desecrated mosque lay steeped in Moslem gore, (d) 

But Allah, be His praise proclaimed ! the cry for vengeance heard. 
And blest are we whose i)rivilege it was to have conferred 
Upon our lives, upon our arms, the winning, in His name, 
Of the fair city back from foes, whose triumph was our shame. 

Since youth it has been mine to wield the scimitar and lance ; 
For Conrad — King of Germany, and Louis — King of France, 
Assailed the land, when Zenghi reigned, whilst yet I was a boy, 
And 'ere, beneath Noureddin's flag, my manhood found employ. 

The kingdom of the Fatimite — in Egypt — I acquired, 
And from before my conquering sword opposing hosts retired ; 
Noureddin's realm is mine, and though through Death's dread strait I go, 
I die content, since Syria, too, is rescued from the foe. 

It has been mine by life-long strife the mastery to gain. 

Let it be yours to wisely rule, and manfully maintain ; 

The Cross is at our mercy now, but Honour bids fulfil 

Our pledge of peace with England's king, nor do the Christians ill. 
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Regard the truce ! regard — ah me ! what sudden darkness falls 
Upon my sight, about my heart what icy torment crawls ? 
Where is the hafez ? send for him, or some religious man, 
To cheer my parting spirit with the words of the KorSn, w 

I die ! the curdled blood shrinks cold within ray pulseless veins ; 
Your friendly faces grow obscure, so fast jjcrception wanes, 
And yet, amid the gathering gloom, angelic forms arise — 
Like lovely houris — beckoning me to bliss, and Paradise. 

Farewell I haul down my sable flag and bear, instead, my shroud 
Through street, bazaar, and market place ; and say unto the crowd 
" 7%e conqueror Suladtn expires .' to Death himself a prey ; '-f' 
And this, of Empire, Wealth, and Faint, is all he takes away ! " 
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W-Q^if §feep, anb ^veamsk. 



A REVERIE. 



Etherial Sleep ! that like the shade ot £>eath 
Dost brood unseen above us, let thy breath 
Refresh our bodies, and thy calm relieve 
Those hapless spirits whom misfortunes grieve. 




UR tedious toiling ended 
What joy, when day is done, 
The body's strength expended 

And Night's dark reign begun, 
Each wearied limb to free, 

Each drowsy sense to please 
With all the luxury 

Of comfort-giving ease ! 

On Sleep's benignant breast 
To lull the aching brain, 

lU' her kind clasp caressed 
To quiet labour's bane, 

In soft embraces pressed 
To soothe affliction's pain. 

Ah ! then no more distressed, 

But, as the grateful guest 

Of Sleep, content and blessed, 

What joy it is to rest ! 
Sad memories effaced from the tablets of the mind. 

Each present tribulation, 
And ill anticipation, 
At her compassionate bidding to oblivion consigned 

AVhilst, friendlier in her sway 

Than sorrow-waking Day, 
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Night gladdens the distressful soul with sheltering favours, kind. 

What Day's rude glare reveals 
She graciously conceals, 
And — at its faint appeals — 
Sleep not alone th* exhausted frame restores with sweet repose, 
But, from Lethean fountains, brings a balm to quench all woes. 

'Tis thus that Night and Sleep supply 
That sympathy for which we sigh. 
That cheer Day's harsher hours deny. 

'Fore closed, yet conscious, eyes 
Shapes, moulded out of air — 
Ideal visions — rise ; 
Creations heavenly fair, 
And prospects past compare. 
By gentle genii conjured in the charmed realms of rest 
To humour those frail beings rocked on Sleep's indulgent breast ; 
Th' embodiment of forms and scenes loved life-long and loved best. 

And through the bright domains 

Of an enchanted land, — 
Unhindered by earth's chains. 
Forgetful of life's pains. 
With all at its command, — 
Each sense, the body's bond-slave, delighted to be free. 
Creates a heaven for itself in dreamland liberty. 

Over Fancy's glowing glass 
Mental imageries pass ; 
The fleeting illustrations 
Of cherished aspirations. 
Of objects sought and worshipped at ambition's secret shrine : 
Men view themselves crowned lords of all to which their hopes incline, 
And revel proudly in the bliss of an achieved design. 
Till, like a mocking mirage, when they wake 
The fading vision proves their vain mistake. 
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In the congenial eve, — 

When blest with a reprieve 

From the drudgery of day, 

From the troubles and the moil 

That fright sweet peace away 

And contemplation foil ; — 

When grosser passions that intrude 

Base projects on his solitude 

Are exorcised, expelled, subdued ; 

Entranced by tuneful dreams, 

The Poet, to those themes 

That agitate his brain, 

Devotes himself again : 

With artistry of language bright 

The phantom page his pen of light 

Adorns ; Imagination's flight 

Portraying, in a strain 

Ecstatic as his vein. 

The spell that boons each corporal sense repose, 
And with an outward darkness dims his eyes, 
A subtly sentient inner sight supplies 

To give clear scope to his creative throes. 

As thought grows great within him such bold deeds 
His ardent spirit plans that, had he power, 
Then would he mould fresh worlds, or bounties shower 

Upon existing realms to end their needs. 

From this vexed under-world a mystic flight 

His soul indulges to congenial spheres ; 

Assured sweet intercourse with those compeers 
Who there enjoy immutable delight. 

And wedded with it in the heavenward race 

Thought soars aloft, by dreamy sleep unbound ; 
As when an uncaged eagle spurns the ground, 

And wakened winds press after it in chase. 
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The soul its native element partakes, 

And thought is guided through those gates of light 
Whence Truth, in glory throned, illumes the sight, 

That inner sight whereon its radiance breaks. 

Eternal Truth ! impartial Reason's god I 

How many fools, by bigotry made blind, 
Imagine thy sole dwelling-place their mind, 

Or deem thee subject to their fitful nod ! 

To know thee one must come in humble guise, 
Neither the slave of faction, creed, or sect. 
But holding on the frank, free course direct 

Seek out and sift the teachings of the wise. 

The wise that in thy consecrated bowers 
Serenely dwell, who erst on earth alone 
From the closed cell of Knowledge rolled the stone, 

And freed her forth revived with ampler powers. 

The sapient sons of science, art, and song, 

Whose genius superstition overcame ; 

Whose high achievements top the page of fame, 
Whose memory immortal works prolong. 

Purged of its earthly leaven, in the beams 

That grace eternally those heights divine, 
The Poet's breast becomes a hallowed shrine ; 

His tongue with words of inspiration teems. 

And often, through the atmosphere of sighs 

That dims life's joyless day with discontent, 
Rings his blithe message of encouragement, 

Whose strain a cheering antidote supplies. 

Beneficently charged, 't is his to bear, — 
As doth a sunbeam in the stormy hours 
Unto the bruisbd bosoms of the flowers, -- 

That genial unction which assuageth care. 
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It is his happy mission to convey, 

His privilege and glory to impart, 

Such animating solace to the heart 
As shall its dire forebodings wile away. 

His spirit to this end racks heaven and earth, 
Unveils dark hell and into chaos pries, 
Soars to the sun, investigates the skies, 

And speculates on a diviner birth. 

Exhumes the buried and forgotten past, 

And from the mouldering scroll and ghostly lips 
Of aged Time, and Death whom Time equips, 

Extracts the solemn secrets there amassed. 

He mounts where Future, big with fate, impends, 
And, as a meteor rends the womb of night, 
Dispels the mystery which hides her might, 

That men may learn wherewith their hope contends. 

The sum of his discernment he doth teach 
That it, unto the present, may avail 
Like a bright beacon, when some dangerous gale 

O'er-takcs a ship upon an unknown beach. 

Favoured of mortals, Nature, unto him — 
That he to others may a medium be — 
Interprets her benign philosophy. 

Admits him 'mong her grcat-souled seraphim. 

Called forth from men whose follies smite them blind. 
She yields her secret wonders to his gaze ; 
The glory of her sovereignty displays, 

And manifests her laws unto his mind. 

Before hini, shaped etherial as a shadow. 

Her spirit moves, the ruler of his dreams : 
Whilst he, trans])orted by her presence, deems 

Himself a sojourner in El-dorado. 
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To his absorbed and captivated sense 

Her comprehensive beauty she unveils ; 
And over all his faculties prevails 

"With hope-awakening omnipotence. 

Her minister he walks with her, while she 

Insight of her Divinity imparts ; 

Teaches him love's sweet truths, and tuneful arts 
Whereby mankind of each sad phantasy 

May be relieved ; for, to the fields of earth 
Inviting him, he hears all Life rehearse 
Her praise, as Spirit of the Universe! 

And, 'mid the music, happy birds give birth 

To paeans, which, — inspiriting his breast — 

Bid him no more be backward with his song ; 
But to still nobler anthems tune his tongue, 

And hymn her power by whom he is possessed. 

Her self-sufficient and sustaining power, 

Eternal with her substance ; she whose womb, 
Of all existence, is both source and tomb ; 

Whose lap provides the cradle for an hour 

Where man disports, and nations wax and wane 
Like the ephemera that swarm and die ; 
Evolved of her creative faculty, 

And ultimately merged in her again. 

Whose features are the spheres ; whose every nod 
Time, Change and Death, her servitors, obey ; 
Whilst man, of all her offspring, in his day. 

Alone turns from her to some unknown (iod. 



There are who tell of lands 

Celestial — above ; 
Whence spiritual bands, 

Whose mission is of love, 
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Come, in the darkness, clown ; and watchfully abide, 

As guardian angels, by our couch throughout the still night-tide ; 

Souls whose influence withstands 
Those ills to wliich the " Evil one " would make e'en sleep allied. 

And whose vigil, like a charm, 
Averts impending harm ; 
And keeps — these good folks say — 
Malicious fiends at bay, 
^Vho else might subtly prey 
Upon our peace with menaces, or each vexed sense deride 

In dreams, as by our side 
Their phantom forms assemble, or with baleful glamour glide. 

Yet, in those angels' spite. 
These daemons seem to blight 
Men's hopes with strange affright, 
For do they not invite 
Our spirits to contrast 
The Future,- -where with face unveiled it lours with gloom o'ercast, 

(irim with eld and gloom o'ercast, — 
And the bright, chance-proffering, aspect of the sunny, youthful Past ; 

The irrecoverable Past ? 
Then, hissing in our ears 
Pitter sneers, — 
Taunting comments, breeding tears, — 
Dispose us to despair. 
Perplex us with fresh fears 
And re- waken us to bear 
Day's weighty charge, whatever our spheres, 
In this fair world, where disappears 
Joy's sun 'neath clouds of care. 
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HAT ho ! a new-blown violet ! 

Pale, dainty little flower; 
So delicate and debonair, 
What dost thou 'neath the hedgerow there 
In such a thorny bower ? 

A favourite of mine art thou, 

I could not pass thee by, 
Needs must I stay to breathe thy sweets 

Thou blushing little joy 1 

And now I think on't, though it seems 

A harsh, ungentle thing, 
I'll gather thee ; and thou shalt be 

A fragrant offering 

And token of my constant love, 
To her who caused its smart ; 

Who reigns the queen of all my hopes, 
And mistress of my heart. 

Did not ray hand thus pluck thee hence 

Unnoticed thou would'st lie ; 
Beside the cheerless roadway bloom. 

And fade away, and die. 

But now, a happier fate is thine 

Than Nature could bestow ; 
A fate I envy thee, O flower ! 

A fate t 'were bliss to know. 

Within the bosom of my love, 
Shrined in that sheltered vale, 

Against her heart thou shalt be placed 
To tell my amorous tale. 

No withering winds shall reach thee there, 
Nought but her balmy breath, 

To which, I charge thee, add thine own, 
And pour thy sweets in death. 
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^^^ HE storm was o'er! along the shore, 
In sad response to ocean's roar, 
The weary winds wailed dolefully, 

Shig O the winds wailed dolefully ! 

Behind the moon mine eyes could trace, 

As through a mask, the spectral face 

Of I )esolation ; peering down, 

U'itli pitiless and sullen frown, 

From that drear station whence his breath 

Had spread abroad tempestuous death. 

Sing O the 7vinds 7oailed dolefully ■ 

Athwart the midnight sky the clouds, 
The fleecy clouds, — like shrouded hosts 
Of wan and thunder-frighted ghosts, — 
Flew devious, by the storm-fiend driven ; 
Flew uj) the airy heights of heaven. 

Sing O the winds availed dolefully ! 

Upon a cold and slimy bed 

Of jutting rocks, I saw — aghast — 
A woman's tender body, cast 

From forth the waters, cold and dead. 

As some fair flower before the gale, 
Some lovely lily-flower perchance, 

Lies beaten down, and drenched and pale, 

So, blanched in limb and countenance. 

She lay, unto a sail-spar lashed ; 

Whilst over her the salt spray dashed. 

Sing O the winds wailed dolefully . 
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About her smooth but rigid arms, 
About her bosom's pulseless charms, 
The drifting sea-weed seemed to twine 
Like ivy round a marble shrine ; 
And freed from every clasp and band, 

Dark as a raven's wing, 
Her hair fell fawning o'er her hand 

Whereon there gleamed a ring-: 

A bright new marriage ring. 

Sing O the winds wailed dolefully ! 

The timbers of a foundered bark 

Lay strewn beside the drowned ; 
The wreckage of a merchant ship 

From some far port home bound : 
The storm had tossed her on the rocks, 

Whose fangs so jagg'd and fell. 
Had closed on her with grinding knocks 
And held her — as on stony stocks — 
Until her hull, with crunching shocks, 

Was shattered like a shell. 

Sing O the winds availed dolefully ! 

She went to pieces — plank by plank — 

Before the raging waves ; 
In such wild waters boat nor raft 

Might float ; and briny graves 
Awaited all on board, I ween 
Their death it was a piteous scene — 

Their death-fight for dear life — 
For, as the ship broke up aground, 
Crew, captain, every soul was drowned, 

And she, the captain's wife. 

Alas ! his fair young wife. 

Sing O the winds wailed dolefully ! 
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The troubled spirits of the dead 

Ap))carcd to haunt the deep ; 
From every billow's foam-crowned head 

Weird phantoms seemed to leap ; 
Lca[i shorcivard in a pale affright, 

But, vainly striving, fall ! 
Fall from the huge waves' toppling height 

That soon engulfed them all. 
One constant uTaith with arms outhcld, 

While strange sad sounds grew rife, 
Rose, by some fond desire impelled, 

And cried aloud—" My wife ! 

Ah ! give me back my wife ! 

Alas ! my fair young wife ! " 

Sing the winds wailed dolefitlly ! 

At day-break kindly fisher folk 

Discovered where she lay ; 
They wrapped her cold corpse in a cloak, 

And bore it thence away : 
And, presently, upon the sea 

A gradual quiet fell, 
AVhile, from the village chapelry. 

Was heard the muffled bell 

That tolled her burial knell. 

Though still the winds wailed dolefully. 
Sing O the winds wailed dolefully .' 
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Jin ^pisiCe io a §frien&. 

(A BROTHER ARCHITECT.) 

Memory maketh rich the house of life, 
Where our great moments come as gorgeous guests ; 
At Fancy's touch the walls with pictures bloom, 
And rosy recollections rise around. 

Gerald Massey. 

Y table once more clear ; imbibed the tea, 
Whose cup, conducive to reflection mild, 
From many a thoughtful theme, at last of thee 
Promotes remembrance, and determines me — 
Whom negligence hath latterly beguiled — 
To seize once more the long-abandoned pen. 
And — in epistolary strains — again 
Salute thee, with apologies, my friend ; 
Resolved my past ungracious ways to mend. 

I owe thee many letters, yet no line 
My quill may scribble in response to thine. 
No inky missive ever can portray 
The sentiments I feel, and would convey. 
These written messages consigned by post 
Are but dumb tokens ; like a silent host 
Of notes which on a music page abound, 
To interest dead till animate in sound. 
They lack that grace, and sympathetic force. 
Attached alone to personal discourse ; 
For all those vital attributes of speech, 
Glance, tone, and gesture, no mere words can teach. 
Ah ! could I greet thee as my heart desires. 
My spirit glowing with fraternal fires, 
What time my hand upon thine own laid hold, 
What time my tongue its salutation told, 
I would convince thee, by no hollow token. 
Of that regard which cannot now be spoken. 

Yet though four sundering counties intervene 
Unfettered Fancy spans the space between ; 
Disdains all distance, and, with wings spread wide. 
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From the far regions laved by memory's tide 
Bears back remembrances, there floating fast 
1 )own the engulfing vortex of the Past. 
Like argosies abandoned they are brought, 
Recovered by the pilotage of thought, 
And, in the tranquil haven of my mind. 
Serenely moored, a welcome anchorage find. 
They seem fresh-freighted, full of happy hours, 
Rich with sea-odours, and the balm of flowers. 
Bright recollections of old castle towers, 
And visions of that fane whose peerless pile 
On Wear*s embracing waters seems to smile ; 
The bourn of pleasant wanderings in the time 
Of seasons long elapsed, whose gracious prime 
Acquainted me with thee, and such delight 
As makes me pause to think on while I write. 
The greenery of spring, bright summer's bloom, 
And autumn's ripeness — like a golden plume 
Effulgent on earth's brow — have fed the sense 
Of each with an admiring reverence 
For Nature, whose kind providence, I wis, 
Ordains such change, and so augments our bliss. 

Abandoning the compass and the pen, 
The dingy town, and jostling haunts of men. 
What joy was ours contemplating the roar 
Of Ocean, and his exploits on the shore ! 
What joy was ours in watching, from afar. 
Home-speeding ships approach the harbour bar ; 
While landward tides and favourable gales 
Sustained each hull and spread its wing-like sails. 
When men had harvested the fruits and sheaves, 
And Autumn's grave lay strewn with withered leaves ; 
When devastating storms made earth complain 
Of her lorn loveliness, and winter's reign, 
Thy friendship, still maintained, and kindly cheer, 
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Relieved the dreary ending of the year : 

A ])leasurable compensation made, 

And all my lone unhappiness allayed. 

For was it not my privilege to share 

Thy social bounty, and inviting fare ? 

In genial intercourse to while the hours 

With thee, defiant of the dismal powers ? 

Though Boreas nightly ravaged all without, 

And tossed unstable chimney-pots about ; 

Or swollen snow-clouds dropped their fleecy load. 

Obliterating — utterly — the road. 

Unmoved with thee, beside the glowing fire — 

Regardless of such elemental ire — 

I lingered often ; and indulged myself 

With some instructive or poetic pelf. 

Abstracted from thy library or shelf: 

For, while old Plato countenance refuses — 

Though once their lover — to the slighted Muses, 

No doubt he would with Cicero have said, 

That * Learning makes youth prudent, and can shed 

Comfort on age ; to poverty supplies 

An aid to wealth ; and riches dignifies.' 

To me books ever were with interest fraught, 

For are they not the * sepulchres of thought ?' 

The mausoleums of their authors' mind. 

Left to the heedful keeping of mankind ? 

We venerate our fellows' graves, which hold 

But crumbling relics of corporeal mould. 

And ought still more to reverence the shrine 

Of intellect, — the faculty divine ! 

How swiftly flew those intervals away. 
Gleaned thus from winter's dilatory day. 
When, by thy happy hearth, we turned the page 
Of some loved writer, eminently sage ; 
Some native poet, perhaps, whose lofty lines 
And teeming fancy, charged with high designs 
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Of noble tendency, our souls set aching 
To be in such exalted schemes partaking. 
And when, by chance, the conversation turned 
Upon our own vocation, how we yearned 
For opportunities to teach all time 
What constitutes the perfected sublime 
In that majestic art, — of arts the first, — 
Grand Architecture, from whose lap are nurst 
Transfiguring Sculpture, and her sister mild, 
Painting, — ideal Imitation's child. 

Deserves she not priority of praise 
For her solicitude, through lengthened days. 
Concerning these her kindred, who depend 
Upon her care as on a fostering friend ? 
Shall either her superior claims condemn, 
Whose presence is so vital unto them ? 
No ! rather let their just regard be shown 
In heightening her attractions with their own ; 
United thus, while future ages roll, 
They each shall charm the cultivated soul : 
The willing world, surrendering its fields. 
Shall court those beauties Architecture yields. 
And proudly elevate each sheltering dome 
That offers Man, and Art, a fitting home. 
For Architecture — with creative skill — 
Can mould chaotic matter to her will ; 
Give it fair form, and make that form conduce 
To earth's adornment and to human use. 
Kind Nature, too, the lovely and all-wise, 
From whom our happiest inspirations rise. 
Presenting ever an inviting face. 
Shall lure fond Painting to depict her grace ; 
While Sculpture, in a more material way. 
With imitative skill transforms the clay. 
And to the yielding marble deftly gives 
An aspect that, to outward seeming, lives. 
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But what say'st thou, my friend, these fancies seem 
As fond, — I fear, — and idle as a dream ? 
For we, unfortunate, denied elsewhere 
To raise fair domes, can build but in the air : 
This Age, commercial, * something cheap ' requires, 
And flouts at fine designs and great desires. 
Art is so coy and tardy — time so fleet — 
We scarce have caught her smile 'ere we must meet 
Lugubrious Death ; who, with scant patience, waits 
Our coming, where she leaves us, — at the gates 
Of blind Oblivion, perhaps ; whose silent cave 
Yawns 'neath that wormy golgotha the grave. 

Our day is brief ! but ere the night succeeds 
We still may try, by honorable deeds. 
To make it memorable ; and exempt 
Ourselves from stern posterity's contempt. 
Persistence must be ours, nor may we lack 
The earnestness that hurls despondence back. 
Disdainful Fortune scorns those whining wights 
Who think weak tears will win her, she requites 
The bolder suitor, whose ambition fires 
His spirit to demand what he desires. 
And so my friend, it follows, though the smart 
Of hope deferred afflict the anxious heart. 
We must not cease our efforts, but pursue 
Whatever tasks we set ourselves to do ; 
Else shall we fail, and win, instead of fame. 
Cold disregard or mortifying shame. 
Nor let us, as we march life's road along. 
Ignore our frail companions in the throng ; 
Despairing brethren, e'en less blest than we. 
Who droop for lack of kindly sympathy. 
Perchance — if grander aspirations fail — 
The joy-glow of good deeds done may avail 
To cheer our own departure to the tomb, 
And light love's halo round the gates of gloom. 
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llie incident upon which the following^ hallad is founded i^ stated to have 
occurred at Stantiin Fit/warren, in Wiltshire, although there are several other 
places through the country where Kimilar traditions are current. 



^^ 



How dreadful is thy power O Death ! 

That subtly steals away 
From those 7ve love the conscious breathy 

And leaves them senseless clay. 




HE lady lay upon the bier, 
Her mourning kinsfolk nigh ; 
Her husband, wed but one brief year. 
Bent o^er with tearful eye. 

Her sweet face, like her shroud, was white, 

Her hair as bkick as jet, 
And from her hands the rings flashed bright, 

At marriage on them set. 

To shut her ^neath the coffin lid 

The carpenter had come ; 
I5ut shall her jewels, too, be hid ? 

Speak ! for her lips are dumb. 

A sister said, ** From off her hands 

Withdraw the gems ; " but he. 
Her husband, sadly gave command 

To let the relics be. 

" My fingers fond first placed them there. 

With loving vows," he said, 
** And at her burial she shall wear 

What graced her when we wed." 
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And so they hid her form from sight, 
And bore her from the room, 

And buried her with solemn rite 
Deep, in the vaulted tomb. 



Oh ! Cmetousness is a vuc^ 
Of sordid souls the bane^ 

And Honesty the sacrifice 
It offers up to Gain. 



The carpenter, whose hankering eyes 
Had viewed her jewelled wealth. 

Now sought to gain the golden prize 
By avaricious stealth. 

At midnight to the vault he stole. 

With lantern and with spade, 
To ply within the dismal hole 

His sacrilegious trade. 

With crafty skill he forced away 

The coffin lid, and left 
The corpse within a passive prey 

To his outrageous theft. 

But from her fingers, stiffly clenched. 

And wrists, so white and slim. 
The rings and bracelets though he wrenched 

Could not be drawn by him. 

With muttered curses long he toiled 

To steal the golden bands. 
And then resolved — his efforts foiled — 

To cut away her hands. 

For this he drew a clasp-knife keen, 

And o'er the body bent 
Like some brute butcher, full, I ween, 

Of desperate intent. 
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'J'hc clock ticked in the old church tower, 
The rusty wind-vane groaned, 

And, conscious of the evil hour, 
The graveyard breezes moaned. 

Lit by the lantern's flickering beam 

He gashed the lady's arm ; 
But suddenly his cruel scheme 

Suspended, in alarm. 

For she whom he had fancied dead, 

As with new life endowed, 
I^id hold on him, with lifted head, 

Then rose up in her shroud. 

Her clammy fingers clutched him fast, 
Her eyes stared wildly round, 

And with blanched lips, unlocked at last, 
She made a mournful sound. 

The baffled knave convulsed with fright, 

And powerless with dread. 
Let fall his knife and lantern-light. 

Then, terror-stricken, fled. 

Fled, shouting in a mad amaze, — 

Like one whom devils drive, 
Or with a sudden frenzy craze, — 

" The lady is alive ! " 

" The buried lady lives 1 " he cried. 

And, as by fiends possessed, 
Swift to the startled village hied. 

And his offence confessed. 



O Loi'c / sweet Love I the true and kindy 

Depends not on a breath, 
But, cherished in the constant mind, 
Lives sanctified by death. 
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The lady^s husband, with a grief 
His lone heart could not brave, 

So mourned his mate he sought relief 
By visiting her grave. 

In the still night-tide, sad of soul. 

Amid the grisly gloom, 
He made his dead wife's grave his goal, 

r.ove-drawn towards her tomb. 

The clock ticked in the old church tower, 
The wind-vane creaked and groaned. 

And influenced by the ghostly hour 
The passing breezes moaned. 

At times, from rifted clouds o'erhead, 
The moon glanced o'er the scene. 

And each memorial of the dead 
Suffused with silvery sheen. 

He nears the churchyard gate and there. 

To meet him as he came, 
A form appears, white-robed and fair. 

That calls upon his name. 

Appalled, he pauses ; hopes and fears 

Within him so at strife 
He scarcely may believe his ears. 

Or recognise his — wife ! 

At length he hastens to her side. 
And, 'neath the brightening moon. 

Confirms his hope, and clasps his bride 
Fast falling in a swoon. 

Ah ! who may tell his sudden joy, 

Or subsequent distress. 
When he had learned of her annoy, 

Her trance, and helplessness ? 
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Kre long, in strangely wondering bands, 

The villagers had come, 
And while he bound her bleeding hands 

They gently bore her home. 

What need to name the tender care 
That won her back to health ; 

Or how — long years— a happy pair, 
l^y children blessed and wealth. 

They lived together, fondly true, 

And gratefully forgave 
The thwarted thief, to whom was due 

Her rescue from the grave. 

He, too, survived through life's full span. 

But in a piteous plight ; 
A reason-wrecked and frail old man, 

A melancholy wight. 

The neighbours called him *' Crazy Ned," 

And oft, in his distress, 
The lady's generous bounty fed 

His needy wretchedness. 

About the village, day by day, 

As frenzy chanced to drive. 
He roamed ; and to his friends would say 

** The lady is alive ! " 

*• She lives ! the buried lady lives ! " 
Was his continual cry ; 
So told he all ** The lady lives," 
Till doomed himself to die. 




Btnealh jon lofty etiiis i^mdonvriitg shade, 
Tkat dfcii the conur oflki viltagt gtecn, 

Disusedi 9ugtetUdy hattertd and decayed, 
The aid sak slxkt ranaiHytl to be sees ; 
Ofbygffite times a relic quaint I v/€e%. 
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ENEATH yon lofty elm's embowering shade, 
iThat decks the corner of the village green, 
Disused, neglected, battered, and decayed, 
The old oak stocks remain yet to be seen \ 
Of bygone times a relic quaint, I ween. 

Bent are the hinges, and the fastenings loose, 
The foot-planks torn apart and wrenched awry ; 

And — illustrating the perverted use 

Of that dread knife which rustic urchins ply, — 
1 )eep graven names o'er all perplex the eye. 

The day of their utility has fled. 

Except for teth'ring some stray horse or cow ; 

No more dismayed with apprehensive dread. 
And meditating many a sober vow. 
Habitual topers contemplate them now. 

In summer, when the sultry sun draws near 

And earth lies sweltered 'neath his gloating gaze. 

Blithe youngsters busied at their sports appear, 
With loitering gossii)S, in the shadowy haze 
Below the green growth of the branchy maze. 

And lazy mendicants lounge there, content. 
On that old seat where oftentimes, of yore, 

I-rCss favored vagabonds in j)enance spent 
Unhappy hours of public shame before 
Derisive yokels, who annoyed them sore. 

But none were e'er for seventeen hundred years 
Condemned to sit unnoticed on that plank ; 

As happened at Pompeii — it appears — 
To certain knaves of gladiatorial rank. 
When the doomed place 'neath fires V'esuvian sank. 
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No watchmen now accomplish their disgrace, 
No Dogberry confounds them in debate ; 

No skull-cai)ped justice of the Shallow race 
Surviveth, to adjudicate their fate ; 
They dread, instead, the modern magistrate. 

Not, as of old, within the squire's hall, — 

Hung round with arms and scriptural tapestry. 

So pictured as to guilty minds appal, — 
But in the court-house of the sessionry 
Behold them charged, and pondering their plea. 

" Drunk and disorderly," or " vagrants " vile 
" Without ajiparent means of living," says 

A blue-drest 'officer* in austere style ; 

And then the Bench impose, in legal phrase, 
" A crown and costs, or gaol for fourteen days." 

Thus times and customs, men and manners, cliange. 
And so all institutions have their day ; 

Like instruments of torture — out of range 
Of memory — the stocks will pass away, 
And with them those that 'neath yon tree decay. 

The ducking stool is done with and the helm, 
Contrivances ordained for scolding wives ; 

The pillory is banished from the realm, 
And cori)oral punishment no longer thrives. 
Save through the * cat ' which now alone survives. 

Each mode has served its turn, and played a part 
For good or ill with man ; but while the bane 

Of drunkenness corrupts the nation^s heart — 
1 )iscrediting our age — methinks the reign 
Of stocks, at least, were well revived again. 



i 
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Notes. — In connection with these old modes of punishment, the following 
pturticulars may, perhaps, Ite deemed suflliciently interesting for insertion. 

In the north of England it was at one time customary to degrade notorious 
drunkards by compelling them, when suflicirntly soljcr, to perambulate the district 
where their oftence had occurred, with the head pushed thruuKh an opening in the 
top of some empty beer barrel, the bottom of which was knocked out to admit the 
body, while holes were made in the sides for the arms to pass through. This 
contrivance was called the " Drunkards Cioak." 

The Ditckittf^ Stool was devoted to the punishment and reformation ol 
women of bad character, brawlers shrews, and habitual scolds. It was more or 
less in use up to the end of the eighteenth century. A woman was publicly 
ducked or dipped at Leominster as late as the year 1809. The ducking stoul 
consisted usually of a chair or seat affixed tooneend of a horizontal beam, which was 
supported in the centre by means of a revolving pivot on a strong upright post ; the 
apparatus was often a permanent erection beside some river or stagnant pool, and the 
unfortunate female doome<! to be ducked was secured to the chair or stool, which 
was then swung over and delil>erately dipped with its fair freight, generally three 
times, into the water, much to her terror and discomfiture. The ducking stool was 
not, however, monopolised solely by females ; for, at Chester, publicans whom the 
aletasters presented as guilty of brewing bad beer, were fined four shillings or 
publicly "ducked," and at Beverlev, the custom of ducking brewers of interior 
ale, appears also to have existed. 'Ihe CuckingStoolf Cum Stooir, and Tutitbrell 
were movable contrivance^ on wheels, of a like character and for a purpose similar 
to the Ducking .Stool. In the Worcester City accounts, under date 1623, an entry 
occurs of money "for whippmg of one Rogcrcs, and for carrying of several women 
upon the Gum Stoole." 

The Helm or Brank partook of the nature of a bridle and gag combined, and was 
constructed of light ironwork, the hands of which were hinged to admit the head, 
and fastened behind. The front plate had an opening to receive the nose, while an 
inwardly projecting plate or stub entered the mouth, and, pressing upon the tongue 
of the fair wearer, deprived her for the time being of the power of speech. Women 
sentenced to this unpleasant head - cage were paraded by the Parish 
Constable through the streets or highways, as convicted termagents, brawlers, 
perverse scolds, or the like. .Sometimes the * terrors of the Church ' were 
added also, for it is recorded that, in 1614, dame Marg.iret, wife of 
John Rache, of Chnddesley (Worcestershire), was prosecuted at the sessions as u 
" comon skould, and a sower of strife amongste her neyghbours, and hath bynn 
presented for a skoulde at the leetc houlden for the manour of Chadsley, and for 
misbehavying her tonge towards her mother-in-law, at a visytacon at Bromsgrove, 
and was excoviviunicated therefore." This seems to have had little effect in 
deterring others from offending, for, a few years afterwaids, the authorities at 
Kidderminster, which town Chaddesley adjoins, purchased a * bridle for scolds.' 
Many specimens of Branks, Clicking- Stools and Tumbrells still remain, 
preserved as curiosities, in difTerent parts of the country. 

The Pillory was originally used to punish millers, bakers, and tradesmen guiltv 
of theft, cheating and fraudulent dealing. In later times, however, it had a much 
more extended application. It was gradually dispensed with, until altogether 
abolished by law in 1837. 

Stocks are still to be found in many of our villages, though but little used 
xince the middle of the present century. It is stated that Cardinal Wolsey, when 
incumbent of Limington, Somersetshire, was put in the Stocks for indulginf^. not 
wisely but too well, at the village feast. They were often combined with a 
Whipping Post^ and sometimes with a Pillory also, as at Coleshill, Warwickshire. 

WhippingxiX the Cart's tail or Whipping Post was, with the Stocks, a fre<juent 
mode of punishing vagrants, l>cggars, and offenders generally. Both sexes were 
publicly whipped. In the corporation accounts of Worcester, alwut the year 1700, 
are charges of 4d. ' for whipping a wench,' is. * for whipping John Williams and 
exposing Joyce Powell,' with many other entries of like character. At Great 
Staughton, Huntingdonshire, one Thomas Hawkins was paid 8d. 'for whipping two 
people yi had the small pox' ! 

O tempera ! O mores f 
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HEN summer sunbeams warmly shed 
A dawning brightness round my bed, 
What plaguy sprite molests my head ? 

Bluebottle ! 

Who, putting all repose to flight, 
And careless of my weary plight, 
Disturbs me, with the morning light ? 

Bluebottle ! 

* Breathes there the man' who doth not cower 
Beneath the sheets at such an hour ; 
Dismayed at thy mysterious power ? 

Bluebottle ! 

If such there be, soft raptures swell 
His dreamy soul for thee to quell ; 
Or else he's deaf, and drunk as well, 

Bluebottle ! 

TIiou flying leech ! thou pioneer 
Of maggot multitudes ! I fear, 
And loathe, thy bold intrusion here, 

Bluebottle ! 

What is thy plea ? " No wish to mar 
IVfy rest, but, — roaming from afar — 
You spied my casement left ajar," 

Bluebottle ! 

" And merely entered on your way 
To wish me a i)oIite J^pood day I " 
Damn such politeness, then ! I say. 

Bluebottle : 

Was I not wakened yestermorn 

With pcsterous pipings from your horn. 

Almost before the day was born ? 

Bluebottle ! 
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Saidst thou not, with a spiteful whine, 
That men would hear no songs of mine ; 
Though thou couldst make them list to thine ? 

Bluebottle ! 
As if to intimate that I, 
Not thee — thou despicable fly — 
Contributed to their annoy, 

Bluebottle I 

Keep off my nose, thou vampire ! know it 
Is not meat that thou shouldst blow it ; 
Why dost thou tease a brother poet ? 

Bluebottle : 
Think not I seek to emulate 
That monk, who, as old stories state. 

Fed flies upon his reverend pate ; 

Bluebottle ! 

He lived far back in centuries dim, 
And gratified a crazy whim 
By letting vermin feed on him. 

Bluebottle ! 

Those were gay times for such as thou ; 
Gnawing a martyr's broiling brow 
That ached for rest, as mine does now. 

Bluebottle ! 

He dwelt beside the marshy Nile, 

This tough old saint no gnats could rile ; 

Go there ! and I will sleep the while. 

Bluebottle ! 

Go to his ghost, and say — I sighed 
To think he lent his hoary hide 
P'or fattening flies before he died, 

Bluebottle ! 

When, had his skull contained a jot 
Of sense, he might have schemed a plot 
To poison all the worrying lot ; (« 

Bluebottle ! 
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Domitian, even, was more wise ; 
His one good trait — or history lies — 
Was fondness for dissecting flies, 

Bluebottle ! 
And yet, when thought the record sweeps. 
Saint Bernard greater glory reaps : 
He cursed them till they died in heaps ! (*) 

Bluebottle ! 

(}o ! if I leave my bed take heed 
Lest spiders on thy carcase feed ; 
I hate thee, and thy blustering breed, 

Bluebottle ! 

And yet I would not have thy gore 
Defile my walls or stain my floor ; 
Avaunt ! then, and return no more, 

Bluebottle ! 

Art off? 'Tis well ! hadst thou not fled 
This bolster had despatched thee, — dead ! 
rU rest again, now, free from dread, 

I^luebottle ! 



a) It is recorded that the 'holy' monk Macarius,of Alexandria, happening to kill 
a fly which had bitten him, experienced such remorse, that, as a penance, he retired 
lo the marshes of Scct»5, which abound with great flies, a torment even to 
the wild Ijoar, and for six months purposely exposed his person to the bites and 
stings of these and other insects. His limbs at length l)ecame so tumified, and his 
skin so covered with sores that he could only be recognised by his voice, and was 
compelled to retire. Afterwards, it is said, his skin got so hard and dry that hLs 
l>eard could not prow through it. The saint on one occasion had a fancy to go to 
Rome, but deeming it a suggestion of Satan, he loaded himself with two great 
baskets of sand, that the devils might not succeed in dragging him from the 
wilderness. He sided with Aihanasius in the controversy against Arius, and 
is said to have prayed to heaven so fervently for the ' heretic ' to be confounde<l 
that God could not resist him, but ordained the death of Arius, who immediately 
came to an untimely end ; somewhat after the manner of Judas Iscariot, described 
in Acts i. 18 (which, by the way, differs from Matthew xxvii. 5—7). It appears to be 
a fact that Arius did die a sudden and singular death ; owing probably to 
intense excitement at a supreme moment in his career ; though some say he was 
poisoned. 

(/>) Among other * miracles ' ascrilnid to St. Beniard, it is said that, I)eing anno>-ed 
by a great swarm of flies while engaged in consecrating the Church of Foigny 
^France), he, by merely pronouncing the words " Kxcommunico cas," caused the 
instant death of so v.ist a number of them that they had to be carried away by 
shovelfuls. In St. Mary's church, Shrewsbury, there is an old stained glass 
window depicting this and other * mii.icles ' of the Saint. 
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OWN beside the old church chancel, 
In a curious recess, — 
Nearly hid behind the pcwing, — 

Lies in sculptured stateliness 
A knight's effigy ; whose title 
No living soul can guess. 

Some proud seignior of past ages, 
And a famous man, no doubt, 

Was the chieftain o'er whose relics 
This memorial stands carved out : 

Yet no motto or inscription. 
Graven brass, or herald sign, 

Indicates his rank and title, 
Or the prowess of his line. 

Of a stern and martial feature, 
Stalwart and puissant mould. 

Well doth his commanding aspect 
Mark a warrior brave and bold ; 

A man who, while he lived on earth, 
Brooked not to be controlled. 

In a closely-woven hauberk 

Of chain-mail his limbs arc cased ; 
Hangs his pointed shield beside him, 

'Neath his head the helm is placed 
Which of yore, with ladies' favours, 

Was in tourneys often graced. 

At his feet a hound lies cou chanty 

Emblem of fidelity ; 
And his knee is bent, denoting 
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That he was, or else would be, — 
Like his peers, — a soldier-pilgrim 
Of the Cross, — beyond the sea.* 

Slanting from his belt across him 
Rests the two-edged sword he holds ; 

And a richly broidered surcoat 
Mantles him in graceful folds. 

Sometimes through the painted windows, 
By the sun*s bright favour shed, 

Glowing halos gild his armour. 
Ruddy hues his face overspread, 

Seems he more like one reposing 
Than an image of the dead. 

Norman lord of many a manor, 
Here, perchance, his castle halls 

Knew him as the proud oppressor 
Of rebellious Saxon thralls ; 

Perhaps he built this church ordaining 
For his sepulchre its walls. 

Was he, think you, some knight-errant ; 

Who defied the Paynim host 
When the lion-hearted Richard, 

Still Old England's valiant boast, 
Leagued with France, invaded Syria : 

Taming first the Cyprian coast ? 

Or might he — outliving Richard, — 
Have succumbed, with harness on. 

In less chivalrous emprises 
Of the despicable John ? 

Ah ! we know not : with the barons, 

On the field at Runnymede, 
He may else have urged the tyrant 

Our great charter to concede ; 
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And nithstanding base aggression. 

In the following civil strife, 
As a sacrifice to freedom 

Have resigned rank, lands, and life. 

Who can tell ? A generous impulse 

Bids us his deserts assume, 
And in reverent contemplation 

His quenched memory relume ; 
Though the shadows of six hundred years 

Enshroud his nameless tomb. 
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This man th' asnssin of the Commonwealth. 
This brass-browed scoundrel .... 
Sabre in hand upon his oath he rufhed. 
And justice, right and government he crushed. 

Victor Hugo. 

Written at Paris on seeing Napoleon III, ride in state 
from the palace of the Tuilleries (1867), 




HY ! who art thou that I should bow, 
And what makes thee a king ? 
Shall I control my scornful soul, 

And teach my lips to sing — 
With hypocritical regard — 
The praise of such a— thing? 

Ah no ! too well doth history tell 

The baseness of thy breed ; 
Too long thy line by * right divine ' 

Has caused mankind to bleed ; 
Too long, like fools and slavish tools. 

Have peoples served thy need. 

No laureate 1, — to fill the sky 

With adulant acclaim ; 
1 hate thy race, and would efface 

All record of thy name ; 
Thy name that like a curse, or worse. 

Defiles the breath of fame. 

What hast thou done, perfidious one, 

That I should stoop to thee ? 
Or doff the cap, and bend mayhap 

The hinges of the knee ? 
Imperial Vampire ! nought of thine 

Shall win applause from me. 

The human hive can never thrive 
While palace-pampered drones. 

Of thy usurping sort and seed, 

Set uj) their blood-stained thrones ; 

And with rapacious knavery, — 

Like vultures in an aviary, — 
Conspire to pick men's bones. 
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"g^e Mourners. 
I. 

HEARD but late, by the graveyard gate, 
A wind-swept tree bemoan, 
In a plaintive undertone, 
Its skeletonly strait ; 
And it asked of the clouds above, 
" Where are the fledgelings flown ? 
Where are the birds I love ? 
Where are the sprightly songsters that mine arms 

Cradled, when summer blest 
These boughs with foliant beauty and cool charms 
When the hot sun opprest, 
And earth was gaily drest ? 

Reply ! 
Ye couriers of the sky ! 
That like scared phantoms fly 
From the pitiless face of the moon. 
The scowling and haggard moon : 

Reply ! 
See their forsaken nest 
Wherein my dead leaves rot ; 
It is the rain-drenched tomb 
Of my once comely bloom. 
Deserted by each guest, 
By stormy fiends distrest, 
It is my lonely lot 
To be of all forgot — 

Forgot ! 
The cold stars pierce me through ; 
No sun shines to renew 
With warmly sweet caress 
My sheltering leafincss ; 
I miss the rush of wings, 
The tuneful warblings, 
And halcyon skies that prospered my delight ; 
I loathe the dulness of the wintry night : 

/ pine for Spring ! 
For Spring shall compensate my barren pain, 
And gather back my feathered friends again." 
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II. 

I saw beneath that tree a woman mourn 
Above a group of graves, the hallowed bourn 
Of her solicitude ; and as her eyes, 
Bedimmed with scalding tears, surveyed the skies, 
Her faltering lips this plaint to heaven addressed, 
Burdened with all the anguish of her breast : 
" The friends of youth are dead, 

My children lie around, 

And he with whom I wed 

Lies by them in the ground. 

No earthly hope remains ; 

My happiness is si)ed ; 

I'he grave has lost its dread. 

Death now has charms profound ; 

May it soon end my pains. 

Say ! ye down-peering stars 

That high above me shine, 
Like jewels on the dusky brow of eve ; 

Say ! can ye aught relieve 

This sorrowing heart of mine ? 
Know ye of those dear souls for whom I grieve ? 

Reck ye why I repine ? 
Have ye not spirited to realms above 
The stricken objects of my life-long love ? 
Ah, turn ! and all your bright enchantments pour 
Back to their fountain on the ghostly shore ; 

Darkness suits best a mood 

So melancholy hued 
As mine. 
What though the shrill winds rave, 

1 feel not their bleak breath ; 
My breast, love's cradle once, is now love's grave, 

I pray for Death ! 
I pray for Death past injury to atone. 
By leading me to those I now bemoan." 
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O I warder of the castle gate, 
Ho I watchman of the tower, 
Say ! what doth yonder lonely knight — 
Who hither rides in armour dight — 

At this strange midnight hour ? 
A flaunting feather crowns his crest, 

And 'neath the moon's chance ray 
May'st sec, forth flashing from his shield, 
A blazoned cognizance revealed, 

With gold and colors gay. 

He nears the drawbridge, yet behold 

At what a weary pace 
His charger moves ; beliold that air 
Of poignant pain and dread despair 

That clouds the rider's face I 
And — horrible to contemplate- - 

vSee'st not, despite the gloom, 
How like a ghastly corpse he seems, 
And how, like flame, his armour gleams 

From solleret to plume ? 

Ho ! sound the trumpet ! challenge him 

Doth he our shelter claim ? 
Demand his purpose ! whence and why 
He comes ? and learn with his reply 

His title, and his name." 
So spake the seneschal, but, ere 

He ceased, the stranger knight 
Had reached the gate and gained the ward 
Past the port-cullis -iron barred — 

That yielded to his might. 
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And now the watch, as he rides by, 

Shrink fearful as they note 
Before him skipping, wild with glee, 
And capering with mad devilry, 

A demon-haunted goat ; («) 
But by the goat they know the knight. 

Know, and in whispers tell, 
How, round his castle and domain — 
Attended by a ghostly train — 
The Count Emicio rides again. 

Released awhile from hell. 

Emicio, once of those fair lands 

The fierce and lawless lord ; 
Who lived the foe of God and man. 
And died, amid his vassal clan, 

A wretch by all abhorred. 
With William ' the Cari)enter,' (''') 

Whose name disgrace pervades, 
He leagued him, and his murdering band, 
Eor conquest of the Holy-land 

In the days of the crusades. 

But 'neath the standard of the cross, 

Profaned by such a host, 
'I'hey led and worshipped as divine 
A goat, esteemed the living shrine 

Of God the Holy Ghost. 
And from the Rhineland journeying, 

Mid crime that thought appals. 
Like demons more than men they sped, 
Until, the she-goat at their head, 

They came to Merseburg*s walls. 

There King Kalniany met the horde (,> 

And smote them, till the ground 
Reeked with their rabble blood ; while those 
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Who sought to "scape his vengeful blows 
Were in the marshes drowned. 
Thus was the Count Eniido slain, 

And. -as traditions tell,— 
Kor harryinjT the land with flame, 
AnJ takinf; vainly God's great name, 

I4is soul now pines in hell. 

Vel freed from Satan's power at times 

He visits earth ;igain ; 
In fiery armour he a])])ears 
At ordered intervals of jears 

To view his old domain ; 
And crave of charitable suuls, — 

While yet his body burns, — 
Such grace that heaven, through their prayers. 
May mitigate the pain he bears 

When hdlward he returns. 
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THE FIGHTING PRIEST OF SAHNO. 



®^^ §tig^tittfl ^rUM ol $arno. 



-••>- 



If credence can be Kivcn to NewKpaper reporbs. the incident described in 
these verges occurred in the year i83i at the Utile town of Samo, near Naples. 
(The names of the priests, which were omitted from the account, 

are herein necessarily assumed.) 



■«»■ 




O, the fighting priest of Sarno ! 
I jsten to his doughty deeds ! 
Holy church hath not another 
I^ic son, or tonsured brother, 
So devoted to her needs. 

Henceforth, till the world grows hoary, 

Sarno, — near the Apennines, — 
Shall adorn her pious story, 
And remain a source of glory, 
To her miUtant divines. 

This is how it won such credit ; 

This whereby it comes to pass 
That its clergy shall inherit. 
Through the future, special merit 

AVhen they sacrifice *the mass.' 

It was Easter ; with mad lurches 

In the campaniles high. 
Clanging bells, from windy perches. 
Called the people to the churches, 

Told them paschal-tide was nigh. 

Peering o'er the smoky crater 

Of Vesuvius, near at hand, 
Rose the sun, a dazed sjxictator ; 
Like King Cyclop's eye — the traitor - 

Darkened by Ulysses' brand. 
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Presently their noisy capers 

San Francisco^s bells gave o'er, 
And the new-lit altar tapers 
Beamed on worshippers and gapers 
Kneeling inside on the floor. 

To relieve Lent's tedious rigour, 
Father Paul, the junior priest. 
Had contrived a waxen figure 
Of the Saviour, somewhat bigger 
Than a boy, to grace the feast. 

When wound up and set in motion — 

Like a clever little god — 
It could wink ; and had a notion 
Of encouraging devotion 

With a patronizing nod. 

Curious to see the wonder, 

Round the choir the folk drew nigh, 
Till the veil was rent asunder 
Of the shrine, and priests from under 

Drew the doll and set it high. 

But, alas, the resurrection — 
Symbolised in such a mode — 

Caused a risible infection, 

Not a pious genuflection, 
To attend the episode. 

Titters first, then laughter, greeted 

The automaton ; which bowed 
From the throne where it was seated. 
And with benedictions treated 
The derision of the crowd. 
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At whose conduct, so provoking, 

All aghast the clergy stood ; 
Till a priest, with anger choking, 
Fruni the altar blamed such joking ; 
Shocked at their irreverent mood. 

Hut the dexterous dolly-popi)et 

Moved its hand, as if to bless ; 
1 1 eld it up and would not drop it 
Though the acolytes, to stop it, 
Strove with pious earnestness. 

Frantic with vexatious passion, 

Father Bep, — a stalwart priest, — 
In unceremonious fashion 
Left his stall, and made a dash on 
The baldacchino, nor ceased 

Till he had, with indignation, 

I >ragged the i)uppet from its perch 
And, to cjuell their desecration, 
Turned ui)on the congregation 
'I'o exi)el them from the church. 

Much concerned to save his image, 
Father Paul abruptly rose, 

On a " protestant " pilgrimage ; 

Hut alas, amid the scrimmage, 
He received a bloody nose. 

Sampson with the ass's jaw bone 

Could not rival father Bep ; 

Almost every Sarno * saw-hone ' 

Had to salve a sore or raw bone 

Throu»^h his pugilistic step : 
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For ihii animaled blud(,'eoTi,— - 

Whith he whirled and banged about, 
III the fury of his dudgeon, — 
Drove the folk like shoals of gudgeon 
To the door, and swept them out. 

Round the portal, |)rone and sprawling, 
Men and women 'neath his whacks 

Fell in dozens, screaming, bawling; 

Till released they bore home, crawling. 
Broken bones or battered backs. 

Sixty viclinis, says the story 
Writ on the police court page, 

Sixty victims, young and hoary. 

Maimed and lamed and bruised and gory, 
Proved the violcncf of his rage. 

Ho ! then, for the priest of Sarno ; 

Who shall emulate his deeds ? 
Where 's the church that hath another 
I^ic son, or tonsured brother, 

So disposed to serve its needs ? 
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"g^^e Reasons. 

A FRAGMENT. 
I. 

ETHOUGHT a Spirit moved upon the air, 
Beneficently tempering the breeze, 

Melting the stagnant juices of the trees, 
And kissing into greenth their branches bare ; 
So that fair Nature — rescued from despair — 

Revived, and, fondly yearning to appease 
The memory of her grief, besought the Hours 
To comfort her with sunshine and sweet showers ; 

Whereby she might gain verdurous increase 
And win a crowning recompense of flowers. 

The mother from her travail faintly rose, 

Solicitous, yet sadly sorrowing ; 

She heard without a feathered herald sing, 
" Come forth while I the happiness disclose 
That waits thy babe ; art 'ware what bounty flows ? 

Knows't thou the joyous promises I bring ? 
Forget — pale suflerer — thy recent woes, 

For Infancy hath brotherhood with Spring ! 

I.et Hope indulge thy fond conjecturing ! " 

II. 

A gracious Presence seemed to reign on earth, 

For everywhere prevailed a glad content ; 

All living things were pleasurably bent. 
And revelled in the blisses that had birth : 
The World swam in an atmosphere of mirth, 

And ardent suns, with amorous intent — 
Such scorn of her attractions to requite — 
Restricted the prerogative of Night, 

Whose dull intrusion they would fain prevent. 
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A Strange emotion thrilled the stripling's breast, 
A yearning that from man to maiden spread, 
So that through sympathy those souls weic wed 

Whom I.Hc a sejisu of loneliness oppressed ; ' 

'] o happy calm was changed that vague unrest 
Which frets young hearts, and as the glamour sped 

love's sovereignty their kissing lips confessed. 
" Now is the prime of joy," the song-bird said. 
And gleefully proposed the bridal bed, 

That Summer might leave Youth completely blest. 
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WHERE is the green-kirtled Spring ? 
Remembrance of her prompts my song ; 
I will ask yon wild bird on the wing 
Can it tell where she lingers so long. 
Stay, sweet bird ! 
Say, sweet bird. 
Dost thou know where Spring lingers so long ? 

The sun veils his face, and the flowers 

Dejectedly hide their bright eyes ; 
So blinding and chill are the showers, 
So wanting delight are the skies. 
Stay, sweet bird ! 
Say, sweet bird, 
Hast no comfort for these my sad sighs ? 

The surging seas moan to the shore 

In a voice with whose dolorous breath 
The tempest immingles its roar, 

Hoarse with tales of disaster and death. 
Stay, sweet bird ! 
Say, sweet bird. 
When will end this drear season of death ? 

Art thou mute ? No I I hear thy reply, 

And rejoice in the solace it brings ; 
Spring follows thee now through the sky, 
Thou canst see the far gleam of her wings. 
Stay, sweet bird ! 
Say, sweet bird, 
Wilt thou fly from the blisses she brings ? 




•g^c Jl6»cnf of spring. 

MAIL, sovereign of these sunny hoars ! 
We greet thee with delight. 
As graced with rosy charms thou coni'st. 

Divinely fair and bright. 
Thy uncongenial ancestor, 

With icy hand and breatli, 
On Nature's fond, famiUar face 

Cast gloom like that of death. 
Dejectedly she mourned until — 

To her cold couch of snow — 
Thy birth-time, with glad promise fraught, 
Felicitous redemption brought 

From all her dreary woe. 
Now, by thy happy advent freed 

From Winter's withering powers. 
Earth glows beneath thy kindling glance 

And thy reviving showers ; 
And burgeons into greenth again, 

And decks herself with flowers. 
Wild primroses and daffodils 

Once more adorn her breast ; 
The offering sweet and golden gift 

Of Flora, welcome guest I 
And from its secrecy of leaves. 

To warmth and pleasaunce won, 
The wistful violet up-henves 

Its blue eyes to the sun. 
Where garden hazels o'er them daunt 

Their catkin pennants, lo ! — ■ 
As if a fairy host had risen, 
And broke with one accord from prison 

A freer joy to know, — 
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The gold-mailed crocus-legions lift 
Their green spears through the snow ; 

Breaking the drifted ramparts down 
To breathe heaven's balmier glow. 

By one accordant impulse stirred, 

But with a varied voice, 
Exulting birds proclaim thy reign 

And rapturously rejoice. 

Pathetically they relate 
Sad tales of danger past, 

By thee from cruel * sportsmen ' saved 
And Winter's starving blast : 

And when thy smiling air enjoins 

The procreative rite, 
With sprightly ardour all disperse 

To join in love's delight. 

Instinctively the pairs retire 
To shape their cosy nest, 
* Where curious eye may not espy, 

Nor school-boy hand molest. 

Released from every frozen bond, 
And filled with babbling glee. 

The brook with all its founts unsealed 
Glides on to greet the sea ; 

Embracing in its liquid clasp 
The verdure-mantled mead, 
Like a bright zone, — and on its way 
Bespattering with pearly spray 
The boulders that impede : 

Until by deepening vales restrained, 

Where, in its smoother face. 
It mocks each motion of the trees 
That, fawned on by the dallying breeze. 
Bend overhead with lissome case 
As they their shadows trace. 
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Anon, the placid pools escaped, 
With fleet and foamy pride 

Again it speeds along to meet 
The river's distant tide ; 

Swaying the tall reeds' rustling ranks, 
Laving the fisher-heron's shanks. 
Swirling 'neath mossy-rooted banks 
And brushing boughs aside : 

While through its silvery surface oft 
The spotted troutlings rise, 

And the gay sw^allow dips his breast 
As arrow-like he flies. 

At early morn the husbandman, — 

Aurora's devotee, — 
Prompts her to win for him, O Spring, 

Thy rich fertility ; 

Solicits thy most bounteous pow^er 

To fructify the soil, 
That it may yield in golden grain 

Requital for his toil. 

Upsoaring from his dew^y couch — 

Delirious with delight — 
The lark salutes the rising sun, 

And bids farewell to night. 

The martin's twitter greets the ear, 
And from some grove remote. 

The scene of depredatory raids. 
Resounds the cuckoo's note. 

Heard is the ploughman's cheery call. 

As, with his docile team, 
He furrows deep the fallow land 

Beneath the sun-god's beain ; 
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While hovering crowds of hungry rooks 
Descend, their prey to seek 

Amid the reeking tilth ; o'er which 
They search with busy beak. 

Like sextons garmented in black, 

Within their glutton maws 
They sepulchre the quivering worm ; 

Its knell their noisy caws. 

With calm content the fleecy flocks 

■ 

Explore the spreading plain. 
While all about them lusty lambs 
A frolic game maintain ; 

Until by some mad panic seized, 
When — in a wild stampede — 

They scatter headlong round about 
The daisy-dappled mead. 

Or, by some stranger whim controlled, 

Restrain their rash career ; 
And turning with bewilderment 

Survey the scene of fear. 

Each one then, bleating, seeks its dam, 
Which, when the recreant's found, 

Pursues her browsing quest again 
Upon the grassy ground. 



With scenes and objects such as these 
Thou dost, sweet Spring, adorn 

The rural realm ; else destitute, 
And of all charms forlorn. 

Thou comest with the flush of youth, 
When Nature's woes are rife, 

To foil decay, and dower the clay 
With germs of lovely life, 
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Thy breezy kiss enlivens earth, 

And fondles all the dowers ; 
Thy whisper wakes the birds to mirth 

Amid the bosky bowers ; 
Thy glances give the sunshine birth, 

And grace the passing hours 
With rainbow-tinctured showers. 
The apple, pear, and cherry tree. 

With clustering blossoms blow ; 
As if their budded boughs had caught 

A drifting cloud of snow, 
And filled the feathery flakes with life. 

And coaxed them all to grow. 
The gadding butterflies beguile 

Each hour which brightness brings, 
By pilfering splendour from the flower 

To wear upon their wings. 
Well pleased the roving eye beholds 

Thy touch upon the trees ; 
The gay-drest orchards, mantling woods, 
The hawthorn-bloom and lilac buds 

Blush-smitten by the breeze ; 
Which, catching up their odorous breath. 

Exhales the fragrance round 
In after-swoons of sweet delight, 
Afar, towards each clouded height 

That veils the landscape's bound. 
A gladdening grace pervadeth all, 

The pomp of vernal pride ; 
Each sense discerns congenial joys 

Till each is gratified. 
I love thee Spring ! thy welcome ways, 

The music of thy voice. 
Come like a charm to kindle hope, 

And m^ke e'eii inan rejoice, 
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^§e 5^eaf ^ of Spring. 

(A DIRQE.) 

HERE away, O ye snowy-bosomed clouds? 

White-winged clouds ! 
Know ye not that Spring is lying 
On Earth's verdant lap, a-dying ? 
Know ye not that she will need your fleeciest shrouds ? 

Blow tendc Hy ye bland and balmy winds ! 

Wandering winds ! 

And to soothe her passing hours 

Bring fragrance from the flowers, 
With such solace as death's bitterness rescinds. 

In pity of her pains, O ye melancholy rains I 

Sobbing rains ! 

Let fall upon her bier 

The tributary tear 
For which her fond and fainting soul complains. 

From the skies your lightning sunders, 

O ye thunders ! 

With the storm-cloud's trailing pall 

Attend her funeral, 
And tell all echoing heaven her lovely wonders. 

An elegy prepare, O ye poets of the air ! 

Feathered melodists of air \ 

And let your grateful song 

Her memory prolong. 
And all her genial attributes declare. 

Her vital purpose won, with radiant arms, O Sun ! 

God-like Sun ! 

Catch her spirit up from earth. 

And give bright Summer birth. 
To cheer desponding Nature, else undone, 




SUMMEkTIME. 

Summertime. 

WnTOHAT joy it is in sQiiimer time, 
G^aS When skies are all aglare. 
To wander ihrough some glimpsy glade, 
Or lo tlic grcon and sheltering shade 

Of leafy woods repair : 
Our presence welcomed from the spray 
By blithesome birds, that seem to say 
" lie glad with us this glorious day 

Noiv earth is fresh and fair ! " 
At such a time, beside the trunk 

Of some luxuriant tree — 
Whose gnarled and mossy boughs spread out 
Umbrageous awnings round about 

Betwixt the sun and me — 
I love lo lounge ; and bear the voice 
Of Nature, and with her rejoice, 

A jiartner in her glee. 
Where fleet-winged multitudes disi)ori 

Amid the shimmering sheen 
Of stmlight, which by airy ways 
Descends in scintillating rays 

The foliage lietwcen : 
Or where, o'crhead, harmonious bees 
Industriously besiege the trees 

And honied harvests glean. 
Perchance some raptured throstle sings 

Sweet anthems to the ear ; 
Whilst blending with the music rings 

A lark's diviner cheer ; 
Or, from some quiet covert, comes — 

Where he hath luxuries found — 
The cuckoo's dissyllabic lay, 
Which frets with passionate dismay 

Each plundered nester round. 
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And butterflies flit here and there 

Like bright-winged faery elves, 
Or blossoms blown about the air : 
Marauding with the dainty bee, 
And sipping sweets in restless glee, 
From flower to flower they wander free, 

Disguised like flowers themselves. 

Enriched with many a ripening field. 
Clad in its fairest dress. 

The noonday landscape spreads revealed ; 

U|)land and vale, and furzy weald. 

Like a vast sun-illumined shield 
In blazoned loveliness : 

Whilst o'er it, like a glittering blade 

Whose argent splendours flash and fade. 

The river bends through sheen and shade. 

In listless groups the lazy kine — 

To mitigate the heat 
And so escape their stinging foes — 
Betake them where the water flows ; 
Or couch, and chew the cud, and doze 

Amid the grasses sweet ; 
Till Zephyr, with considerate sighs. 
Freshens the sultry air, and flies 
On cooling wings about the skies, 
Fair flecked with fleecy canopies. 

Whichever way I turn or tread, 

Where 'er I chance to look. 
Some lovely picture-page is spread 

Of Nature's beauteous book. 
Her sylvan glories gladden me. 

And, in my languid heart, 
Her sunshine makes a summertime. 
Her songs, like some loved poet's rhyme, 

A cheering charm impart ; 
I join in her festivity, 

And feel my cares depart. 
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SONNET. 

OW sweet in Autumn breathes the mellow morn, 
How fresh the air with cool invigorate balm, 

And how delightful the luxurious calm ; 
Scarce broken e'en, where, *midst the rustling corn. 
Swart reapers slash till every field is shorn, 

And golden hoards enrich each gleaner's palm. 

List how the youngling birds their earliest psalm 
Tune in the tree-tops, whose gay tints adorn 

The glowing landscape, and behold how thick 

The orchard fruits hang, tempting ; prithee pick. 
And taste the luscious dainties ; their pure juice. 

Drawn from earth's veins and tempered by the sun. 
Shall medicine thy blood, and introduce 

That vital zest through which best health is won. 
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ROM the cold caverns of his native north, 
A dismal realm where Desolation reigns, 
Stalks scowling Winter, — like a living gloom, — 
'1 o rack with icy torments half the world. 



Glad Autumn, harvesting her ripened fruits. 
The golden trophies of a prosperous prime, 
Hears, apprehensive, the portentous roar 
Of Boreas, his herald, and — dismayed — 
Forsakes her treasures and forgets her joy. 

Concealed in clouds, and venting her great grief 

In melting agonies of rainy tears, 

Or ebullitions of tempestuous woe, 

She holds reproachful commune with the Hours ; 

The Hours that serve the changeful moods of Time. 

Enjoined by her, the breezes gather up 
Those riven leaf-locks, crowned with which she woo'd 
In happier days the sun ; that soiled with dust, 
And heaped about her swart but beauteous brow, 
They may disguise the record of her grace, 
And frustrate wanton Winter's drear designs. 
* * * * # 

Pre-eminent in Winter's train 
That ghostly wizard comes again, 
The frost-fiend, whose hoar fingers paint 
Fantastic figures, vague, and quaint. 
Across each window pane. 

On high, amid the humid air. 
The falling rain-drops, unaware, 
He catches ; and, now fast now slow. 
Scatters them softly down below 
Transformed to fleecy flakes of snow. 
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The hedgerow banks and bushes he 
Adorns with matchless broidery, 
And when, in shivering distress, 
The trees lament their nakedness, 
He shrouds them in a robe of white, 
Their leafy losses to requite, 
And diadems of tinsel spreads 
In mockery, about their heads. 

'Tis he who every water drip 
Encurdles, with a freezing nip ; 
And from each roof-eave, in a trice, 
Suspends a deftly fringed device 
And lace-like garniture of ice. 

His breath the heart of Nature numbs ; 
He is a Jotun ! and he comes 
From gloomy Niffelhaim ; 
His touch makes wild things tame. 

Unseen he waves his magic wand. 
And lo how swift the silent land 
An ermine mantle wears ! 
Beneath his iron-handed rule 
How soon the dimpled, crystal pool 
A steely sheathing bears ! 
O 'er which the gleeful skaters glide, 
And urchins jubilantly slide 
Uncbtiscious of life's cares. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Yet Winter, thou art pitiless ; the poor 
III clad, ill housed, ill fed, regard with fear 
Thy stern approach, and tremble *neath thy sway. 
Disease, Starvation, Death, colleague with thee 
And desolate thy path ; the yawning grave 
Thy icy hand and thy bleak breathings fill 
With feeble victims, from the shuddering ranks 
Of frail humanity, — relentless thou ! 
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And you, ye rich ones, bptied in luxury, 
Intent alone on ordering life's delights — 
Oblivious of your brethren in distress — 
May ye not grant in Charity's kind cause. 
From your full purses one superfluous coin ? 
One garment from your lavish wardrobes spared 
To clothe a brother's nakedness, one thought 
Ily pity fostered to relieve his woes. 
And cheer his spirit, though, save gratitude, 
He nothing hath to yield you in return ? 
Dehold yon shivering bq;gar wrapt in rags. 
The victim of despiteful poverty ; 
Starvation leaguered, yet intent to live. 
He holds his woful quest from door to door, 
Treading his life out on the stony roads 
Whilst ye bide warm in comfortable homes. 
This man claims fellowship with all of you. 
Although ye may each one ignore the bond. 
And at his plaint uplift your heads in scorn. 
Disdaining such relationship, and that 
Incorporate lie of close affinity 
Uy which the human family is hound. 
" Am I my brother's keeper " askest thou ? 
Reason and Right say 'Yes !' Whom plenty dower 
Of him is much required ! Dost thou think — 
From thy exalted place of affluent ease — 
Thy sordid self so loftily removed 
Above thy fellow man, that thou canst thrive 
Without him ; or dost deem the jjeopled world 
Dependent upon thee ? Absurd conceit ! 
We each depend on all, and all on each, 
And each and all upon that Power Supreme — 
The universal God — who fills the spheres, 
Sublimely manifest, whose breath is life ; 
In whom alike the mighty and the mean, 
The rich and poor, have origin and end. 
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E sailed the sea one stormy night, 
When all the sky was spread 
With louring clouds, I longed for light ! 
Anon,' the moon o'erhead 
A gracious splendour shed. 

And kindling with her on the tide 
The stars shone, one by one, 

Whose beams the billows multiplied 
To guide our vessel on. 



There is a sea —the sea of Life — 
Which, through a world of gloom, 

Iiears, with unnumbered dangers rife, 
All mortals to the tomb. 

Yet, ever and anon, some soul — 

Sage, hero, bard or seer — 
Is born to give us cheer ; 

To lave with light the mists that roll 
Through being's atmosphere, 

And make more plain that happier goal 
To which we blindly steer. 
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N the c>iiress groves of Shiraz, 
By the Ispaharii gate, 
Hafiz lies — the Persian poet — 
Buried with the wise and great. 

Graven on his marble tombstone, 
By some skilful sculptor wrought, 

Apt selections from his verses 

Still engage the traveller's thought. 

Formerly, with brazen fastenings. 
To his headstone — 'neath a screen, 

Tablets with his wisest phrases 
Were attached, and might be seen. 

Might be seen and read of all men 
Till some twelve decades ago. 

When the Afghan chieftain, Ashraff, 
Plundered Persia as a foe, 

And in envious spoliation. 
With his trophies of the war. 

Bore away the precious relics 
To some shrine at Candahar. 

Many a time the prescient pages, 

AVith prophetical replies. 
Have admonished the enquirer 

Curious of his destinies. 

For the province of the poet 

Is to lift the mind of man 
To such heights of glad discernment 

As make bright life's darkened plan. 
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Since the advent of that monarch, 
Nadir Shah, the bold and great, 

People have accounted Hafiz 
An interpreter of fate : 

For that chief, in youth perusing 
The dead author, chanced to find 

Sentences whose hidden purport 
Seemed for him alone designed. 

And when crowned as Persia's sovereign, 
He, with Kurrim Khan the brave, 

Added to the poet's honour 
By embellishing his grave. 

Still renowned for wit and wisdom, 
Hafiz, buried with the great, 

Lies amid the groves of Shiraz, 
Near the Ispahani gate.* 




■" The proper name of Hafiz was Mohammed Smams-ad-Din (Sun of Relicion), 
he was also called Lishan-al-Ghaiu (Voice of Mystery), the term Hiifiz being 
upplied to liim as one knowing the Koran and the Traditions by heart. He was an 
eminent philosopher and grammarian, and is accounted one of the greatest poetical 
geniuses of all times ; he was distinguished for independence of spirit, disregard of 
worldly advancement, and scorn of hypocrisy. Some of his poems were written 
with such exquisite sweetness that his admirers spoke of him as Tschegtrteb 
(Suuarlip) His career had many vicissitudes, and, at his death, owing to the 
freedom with which he had assailed their " professional " piety and mock sanctity, 
the mint>ter<« of religion refused to repeat their prayers over his dead botly, but, 
iifter lon^ disputations between his relatives and the priests, the question was 
decided by lot, and the result being favourable to the dead poet, he was interred 
with much honour and ceremony. His tomb, to which pilgrimages are made 
from all over Persia, is covered with a massive slab of transparent marble from 
Ve/d, engraved upon which is one of his odes, the following lines being a free 
translation of the first verse : — 

" Proclaim the good tidings of heaven I 

That with Thee above this life 

I, at length, may be lifted immortal. 

A song-bird of paradise am I, 

And the hope of my heart is to fly to Thee, 

From all the world s snare.s and temptations. 

If Thou should 'st deign in ITiy mercy 

To call upon me, lliy true .servant, 

With what joy will I take my departure 

From the vain world's mean concerns. 

And end this uncertain existence." 
The original book of Hafi/'s poetry, in his own handwriting, is stated to have been 
l>rcscrved till towards the middle of the eighteenth centurj-, when Shiraz was 
sacked by the Afjphans. 
The city of Shirji/ is also the burial place of another old Persian celebrity, the poet 
Sildi, who flourished early in the thirteenth century, or upwards of a hundred years 
before H.ifiz. He was one of the *'' four mtmariAs of eloquence t' and was called 
" the nightiHgaU of a thousand soh^s" 



BIRTHDAY RIUSINCS. 



'^vci^bat} busings. 



QqlHO-nAY the hand of 'lime, in callous spite, 

3S«^? Another furrow on my brow hath scored ; 
Old Time, whose touch by all men is abhorred ; 
Ah ! who shall thwart his ever-stealthy might. 
By youth unheeded, but by age deplored ? 

Towards the close of each succeeding year. 
As sure as comes November cometh he. 
And when his breath hath made of every tree 

A shivering skeleton — leaf reft and sere — 
He coolly pays his unkind court to me. 

The records of his visits I perceive 

In wrinkled signs which, vexedly, I trace ; 
Bolder each year, this foe to youth and grace 

Attacks my person, and without my leave 
Imprints his manifesto on my face. 

But why should I complain, and sadly sigh 
Because the ghostly greybeard threatens me? 
Doth he not blight the flowers as well, hath he 

Not stricken millions bolter men llun I ? 
And is it not the lot of all to die ? 

Decay, and death, and change, shall they but serve 
To guage his age ? Do they not rather tend. 
By their unfailing sequency, to lend 

Repeated youth to Nature ; and preserve 
A constant gro«lh in all things till the end ? 

The tnd! Ah, who shall tell of it? we know 
Nought of the great beginning ; it may be 
^Ve are allied unto eternity. 

And through the ages yet to come shall grow, 
Though losing in them our identity. 
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Born of the dim, immeasurable Past, 
Progressive change has shaped Man as he is ; 
Gone generations with their mysteries 

Are summed-up in him, and he has amassed 
The gradual gain of untold centuries. 

Scion of countless parents, in the hive 

Of his full brow, and sense-cells of his brain. 
The instincts, passions, potencies are lain 

Of a long line of sires; whose traits sumve. 
And in his acts and features live again. 

Mow wondrous his inheritance ! how grand 
The prospect of his being ! how sublime 
His record in the chronicles of Time ! 

What power may his increasing might withstand, 
This creature, haply risen from earth's slime ? 

* The child is father of the man,'! the man 
An offspring nobler than himself should breed ; 
That his more blest descendants may succeed 

In compassing, at length, that perfect plan 
Which shall complete felicity concede. 

Above the best achievements of the dead 
Let their successors lift, amid life's dearth, 
The standard of a higher type of worth ; — 

A beacon-light of grace — whose rays shall spread 
From age to age an ampler bliss on earth. 

We know not of our origin or end, 

And of our purpose here can only guess ; 
We vaunt our aims in that word * happinesss ' ! 

And might, more wisely, let our actions tend 
To compass that which we would all possess. 




PATRIOTIC SONG, 105 



"^afrtofic §ong. 




HERE is a land, a sea-girt realm, a corner of the earth, 
*01d England' named by loving sons proud of their island birth; 
Though small and bleak, its children's hearts are large and kindly glow. 
Right brave they be, and beat as free as the tides which round them flow. 

Then raise a shout, ye merr)' men, who call this land your home : 
Defend its name, extend its fame, wherever ye may roam. 

Search ye for Heroes ? Traveller stay ! no further need ye go, 
This is an empire of great souls, as history's annals show ; 
Victorious in the frequent fight, 'twixt Right and giant Wrong, 
Her champions stand, a gallant band, and bear the palm along. 

Then raise a shout, ye merry men, &c. 

Unfold the scroll ! What see ye there, writ large in lines of gold ? 
A galaxy of fadeless names beneath Art's badge enrolled ; 
While Science's truth-seekers the admiring mind engage, 
And Poesy's most glorious sons fill up the peerless page. 

Then raise a shout, ye merry men, &c. 

Dost seek for Beauty ? Rest thee here, thy journeyings are done ! 
This is the spot — this blest abode — the happiest 'neath the sun. 
Wherein sweet woman's name implies a form with charms so fair. 
That none of other climes may hope to rival, or compare. 

Then raise a shout, ye merry men, &r. 

Long may our favored island lift its crest above the waves. 
And may the song of Britons be — " We never will be slaves ! " 
Should foes assail our ancient shores we'll drown them in the sea, 
For sake of our dear fatherland and love of liberty. 

Then raise a shout, ye merry men, &c. 



lo6 A BATTLE SONG. 



|l SSaifCc ^ong. 




I'he following verses were prompted by the perusal of a pamphlet entitled " The 
Battle of Dorking^'* the object of which was to demonstrate the posjubility of 
an invasion and conquest of England by the Germans. 

(To those of my countrymen, bom or unborn, who may be called to arms 
by any such eveiit» I dedicate this song.) 



N to the fight ! the captains cry ; 
Soldiers, unfurl your flag on high ! 
March ! and the dogs of war defy ! 

Charge on the foe ! 

Though Death, with bullet, sword, and lance, 
Awaits your valorous advance, 
Forward ! and scorning all mischance 

Charge on the foe ! 

Our country, with a pleading cr)'. 
Calls us — her duteous children — nigh, 
And bids us conquering Fight, or Die I 

Charge, then, the foe I 

Smite them, ye patriots ; smite them well ! 
l^t each blow send a knave to hell, 
Each thundering cannon peal their knell. 

Charge on the foe I 

Rout the invaders till their hosts 

Fly to the wilderness of ghosts ; 

Scourge them that here they make no boasts : 

Charge on the foe ! 

Harry them till the land be free ; 
Sweep them into the angry sea ; 
Be ours the rightful victory : 

Charge on the foe ! 
Hurrah ! ! 




A SONG FOA' THE MIDLANDS, 107 



|l Soitfl for t^e ^i6ran&i5.. 




I am a man of the mid-countree I 
' Yes : a Midland man am I I 
Where the Avon flows through the flowery lea. 
And the air breathes sweet from the orchard tree, 
Near Severn's side — as it rolls to the sea - 
I was born, my friends, in the mid-countree : 
Yes, a Midland man am 1 1 

A man may be proud of his birth-place there. 
Since no region can with its charms compare, 
Or for valiant men and ladies fair. 
Surpass this mid-countree. 

CAi?r//jr— Where ihc Avon flows, ivic. 

For warriors bold, we may well defy 
All nations to rival the great Karl (Juy : 
What champion oin with the })r()wess vie 
Of this Goth of the mid-countree ? 

Where the Avon flows, &c. 

And of all the saints, as history shows. 
None ever like Dunslan flogged their foes; 
He fought the devil and pulled his nose 
Till he fled from the mid-countree. 

Where the Avon flows, &c. 

Then of lovely women, who can claim 

A nobler title than Coventry's dame ? 

Godiva, the lady whose gracious name 

Is the pride of the mid-countree. 

Where the Avon flows. is.c. 

And for men of mark, all the glorious host 
Must doff the cap to our native boast, 
Illu.strious Shakespeare ! who hath most 
Exalted the mid-countree. 

Where the Avon flows, \c. 

The north and the south, the cast and the west, 
May vaunt of their bravest, fairest and best. 
But the foremost place, as Fame doth attest. 
Belongs to our mid-countree. 

W^hcre the Avon flows, A:c. 



io8 FOUR THINGS A MAN WANTS. 




(JOVIAL 80Na) 

OUR things a man wants on his journey through life, 
Four things for his comfort and joy ; 
A pound in his pocket, a true-hearted wife, 

Good health and a glass when he's dry ! 

Good health and a glass wheti he's dry ! 

AVith a pound in his pocket, regardless of want, 
He can drive the black wolf from the door; 

And when his snug cupboard of viands grows scant. 
He can always replenish the store, 
He can always replenish the store I 

With a true-hearted wife, and good-health for a dower, 

Two treasures 'tis his to possess ; 
He can charm away care in home's solacing bower, 

Neath the spell of his helpmate's caress, 

' /// his wife's and his children's caress ! 

With a pleasant companion, his pipe and his glass, 

True social delight he obtains ; 
As the nectar he quaffs with contentment he laughs, 

And gleefully trouble disdains, 

And gleefully trouble disdains ! 

May P'ortune then smile on our journey through life. 

Blessing each, to his comfort and joy, 
With a pound for his pocket, a true-hearted wife, 

(]ood health, and a glass when he's dry ; 

Life's sorroivs then let him defy ! 




THE DAFtODIL. 



■gf^c JciflFo&tt: 

^^ KNOW a rill 
^1^ Where the daffodil 
Hangs drooping and forlorn, 
yince — like I'ersephone— to fill 
Her lap with flowers, from the mill 
Came Lucy thure, one morn. 
In golden pride 
By the water side 
It grew from its sunny birth ; 
And lolling o'er thij glassy tid<; 
I'rodaimed itself, iiast all besidu, 
The loveliest tiling on earth. 
The dragon fly. 
Careering by 
To sport on the reedy niere,^' 
.\nd kingfishers, fledged like the sky 
When douds arc steeped in rainbow dye, 
Admiring, loitered near. 

But the sonsie face, 
And sylph-like grace 
Of I-ucy, when she came, 
N[ade plain the flower's simple race, 
And soon amid the leaves' embrace 
It bowed in shrinking shame. 



ancr Ihe d^iSodil \ 



no 



/ MET A MAIDEN ON THE LEA. 



§ xxxet a '^axbetx on fl^c ^ea. 




MET a maiden on the lea, 
// 7C'as a summer morning! 
Her eyes shone like the dazzling sea, 
And beamed with winsome witchery, 
Blithe smiles her face adorning. 

Her cheeks were pink as the pc(;ny, 
// was a summer morning! 

Her form as graceful as could be, 

And lissome as an abele tree 

That sways at the wind's warning. 

To greet her I devised a plea, 

// was a summer morning ! 

I walked with her, she talked with me, 

Till Love joined in our company 

And bade me win a sweetheart's fee, 

And kiss her out of scorning 

His influence, that morning. 




A/y SWEETHEART, 



III 




^X) §n)cct6cctrf, 

( RONDEAU. ) 

HE lass I love is fair of face, 
And comely with a winning grace ; 
Sweet as a rosebud dewed with mist 
Her mouth seems fashioned to be kissed 
She springs from a bewitching race. 
Susceptive hearts may not resist 
Her eyes of melting amethyst. 

Mid dainty barricades of lace 
Her bosom's citadel hath place ; 
I cannot from the siege desist 

Of charms so rare, nor yet enlist 

The lass I love. 

I fear me mine's a desperate case ! 
P'or, — though affection grows apace, — 

While wooing yestreen at the tryst, 
And fondly venturing an embrace. 

She, blushing, caught me by the wrist. 
And said she must her steps retrace 

And quit me quite, should I persist : 
Thus my fair quarry braves the chase ; 

The lass I love ! 
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A LOVE SONG, 



3fl cJioDc §ong. 




OME, O maiden mine ! array thee; 
Come, and let us hence, I pray thee, 
To some shaded sylvan grot ; 
Where, beneath the bowery branches, 
We our spirits may enfranchise, 
* World forgetting and forgot.' 

Else, beside the placid waters, — 
Where the sedge-bird hath its quarters 

And the white-lipped lilies hide, — 
Our sauntering feet shall measure 
Stolen periods of pleasure 

From the gloaming eventide. 

Or upon the breezy mountain 

We will watch the sun, the fountain 

Of terrestrial delight. 
Solace earth with parting blisses. 
As I would thy cheeks with kisses 

Ere night shuts thee from my sight. 

, Hie then, sweetheart, and array thee ; 
Haste, and let us forth, I pray thee, 

To some sweet, secluded spot, 
W^here, with steadfast soul and tender, 
I may love's fond homage render, 

' World forgetting and forgot.' 




i 
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BttiiU tht flacid m 



LOVE AND TIME. 



^ove anb ^ime. 

( A BONO. ) 

SHE toils of Time l.ove laughs to scorn ; 
^ For when to Youth he brings 

A plague of books, to vex life's morn, 
She flies on friendly wings 

To brave his claims, 
And thwart his aims. 

He frowns on Manhood, threatening care 

More troublous every year ; 
But Love, made flesh in woman fair, 
Assists with wifely cheer 

And kind delight, 
To foil his s|>ile. 

And when, in Age, he seeks to blast 

Our waning days with woe. 

True Love defies him to the last, 

And keeps the heart aglow 

With happy heat. 

To his defeat. 

Till Death ends all below. 
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@§e @ri?sf tttg ^race. 



MEET me where the willows droop 
Along the glen, to-night, 
When floating down the western sky, 

Fast fades the rosy light ; 
You needs must know that nook, sweetheart, 

AVherein we met of yore. 
Beside the old milPs broken wheel 

Through which the waters pour : 
And prithee seek the spot again. 

When gloaming shades invite 
Accordant souls to wander forth. 

Love's longing to requite. 

Twas there one golden summer's eve, 

A tedious time ago. 
You fondly pledged your troth to me 

In vows none else might know : 
Environed by each other's arms, 

W^hat estacies of bliss 
Possessed each breast, as mine to thine 

Was pressed ; while many a kiss 
Beguiled our willing, lingering lips, — 

So disinclined to part ; 
Mine seemed to drink up draughts of love 

From well-springs in thine heart. 

Since then perchance that heart's warm fount 

Has grown, through absence, cold ; 
Or other lips excite its glow, 

W' ith tender pleadings bold ; 
But mine for thee, from frailty free, 

Beats tainted by no stain, 
And I would know if thine, as mine. 

Doth yet unchanged remain. 
Then meet me at the tryst, dear maid, 

The trysting place of old. 
When slowly sinks the fire-crown'd sun. 

And shadows earth enfold. 



SERENADE. 1 1 5 




Serenade. 

SWEETHEART mine, dear ladye love ! 
Ere thou art couched in sleep's domain, 
Grant me the joy, my nesting dove. 

Of gazing on thy face again. 
O sweetheart mine, dear ladye love ! 

Listy list to me ! 
Listy list to me ! 

Unbar the casement, that — to night, 

Before thou dost in dreamland rove, 
Thy form so fair may feast my sight, 
O sweetheart mine, dear ladye love ! 

Z/j/, list to me ! 
List, list to me ! 

Upon thcc — with admiring eyes, — 

As through the chamber thou dost move, 
Peep wistful stars from 'mid the skies, 
O sweetheart mine, dear ladye love ! 

List, list to me ! 
List, list to me ! 

To look upon thy comeliness, 

Would I were with those stars above ; 
Regard my amorous distress, 

O sweetheart mine, dear ladye love ! 

List, list to me ! 
List, list to me ! 

At this appeal incline thine heart. 

And let thy gentle voice approve 
My melody, — ere I depart, 
O sweetheart mine, dear ladye love ! 

List, list to me ! 
List, list to me ! 

She comes ! she breathes a fond farewell ! 

The closing curtains hide my dove ; 

Repose thee now 'neath sleep's soft spell, 

O sweetheart mine, dear ladye love ! 

Good night to thee 
Till morro^v be ! 
Adieu, swee tht'art,adieu / 



i 



ii6 LOVE IS LIKE A TENDER FLOWER. 





H ! Love is like a tender flower 
Implanted in the breast, 
And Woman is the sun through whom 

Its grace grows manifest ; 
In friendship and fond kindnesses 

It blooms, and, though we roam, 
Its sweetest cheer is ever found 
Amid the bowers of home. 

Then fill your bowls, ye jovial souls, 

And let the toast go round, 
With Love and Health and Peace and Wealth 

May all our days be crowned. 

And here's to hearty Health, the friend 

And nourisher of age ; 
The source whence man derives his strength 

Life's arduous fight to wage : 
Insidious Death with bated breath 

From ruddy Vigour flies, 
Like some drear shade that melts away 

When sunbeams warm the skies. 

Then fill your bowls ye jovial souls, &c. 

May Peace attend our sojourn here, 

And brotherhood increase ; 
Nor social joy and harmony 

Among men ever cease ; 
No angry hate or bitterness 

Our spirits shall enthral. 
For prompted by good fellowship 

We hold out hands to all. 

Then fill your bowls ye jovial souls, &c. 

And now let's ask of Wealth enough 

To satisfy our needs ; 
We claim but that fair competence 

The due of honest deeds : 
Yet though we seek no golden hoard 

Life may not let us spend, 
We would have plenty for ourselves, 

x\nd some to cheer a friend. 

Then fill your bowls ye jovial souls, &c. 



IM THE WINTER TIME. 



Stt f^c Winter %xveiv. 



[jg|BY love and I roved forth one day, 
aS!# /« Iff^ V'inter time. 

Mid the frost and rime, 
AVhen, snatching first !j(.-r hal away. 
The prankish wind with boisterous shocks 
So flushed her facu and loosed her locks, 
That, heigho ! 

To have romped with her so, 
Would 1 had been Uan Borcao. 

Again I met my darling maid, 

/h the winter time. 

Mid t/ie frost and rime. 
And with her in sweet converse strayed : 
No wind disturbed, but the amorous air 
Swarmed quick with snowflakes everywhere, 
And they lit on her lips and clung to her so. 

Thai, heigho ! 

Than the wind I would rather have been the 51 

Hut Cupid sped my wooing well, 

In the winter time. 

Mid the frost and rime, 
For, 'neath the kissing-bush, it befell 
That my suit was blessed with a tender 'yes ' I 
And we pledged our troth in a fond caress : 

So heigho for the mistletoe ! 

What matters to me, now, wind or snow ? 



ii8 



MEN REAP AS THEY SOW, 



^en ^^aip as f§c^ §on). 



*' Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap." — .9/. PauL 




HERE'ER in the world lies thy garden of life, 
From the cradle-bed down to the tomb, 
Avoid the dark bye-ways of evil and strife ; 
Glad sunshine is better than gloom. 

Regard thy lorn brethren, uproot every weed 
Of selfish unkindness and spite ; 
That flowers of esteem, sprung from sympathy's seed, 
May brighten thy bowers with delight. 

Men reap as they plant ! let no tares of disdain, 

Or churlishness, spoil thy fair field ; 
To hinder the growth of that goodwill whose grain 

Shall harvests of happiness yield. 

In the hearts of thy fellows, by friendship's sweet aid. 

Of sociable love be a sower ; 
And wine of such fruitage for thee shall be made 

As will gladden thy soul evermore. 




THE PLEDGE. 



^C "^Ccbfle. 



SPHERE lived thrue genial fellows once, 
S4^ Friends of a kindred soul, 
'rhcy dwelt in the same house, and quaffed 

The same enlivening bowl. 
In festive bouts of gay delight 

Their jovial youth u*as speni, 
iVnd nought of mortal misery 

Disturbed their blithe content. 
At length one comrade passed away 

And soon another died ; 
Till, reft of all companionship. 

The lone one sadly sighed : 
Sighed day by day till night came round, 

When they were wont to meet ; 
Then filled the flagons as of old. 

And placed each friend a seat. 
I'residing at the social board. 

As though the dead were near, 
He sang the old songs o'er, until 

His eyes wept many a tear. 
One night he cried, ' a health ! a pledge I 

■\Vhy sit ye both so still ? 
I drink to you, and stake my life 

For friendship and good will.' 
Then clanking cups two ghosts arose; 

Rose solemnly, and said 
' We take thy pledge !' and at the words 

He fell before them —dead ! 



120 THE SONGSTER'S SALUTE, 



Be Songsters ^aZ\xiQ. 




\CH sunny morn, on sleek brown wings, 
There comes a bonny bird that brings 
Blithe greeting to me ; and it sings 

From out the leafy tree-boughs near 
My chamber window, till the clear 
Sweet anthem charms my waking ear. 

Arise ! it seems to say, the sky 

Grows bright, for fair-faced day is nigh ; 

Below how night's dull shadows die ! 

Astir are all the birds and bees, 

The cattle crop the dewy leas, 

The breath of health is on the breeze. 

Come to the meadows and the woods, 

Come to the sylvan solitudes. 

Come where the streamlet's flashing floods, 

Enamoured of the vanished moon, 
Pmte of her witching charms ; and tune 
Their praise to many a rippling rune. 

Nature, in fairest fashion drest, 
To her green lap and balmy breast 
Invites thee, as a cherished guest. 

It shall be thine to rid thy soul 
Of plaguy Care's malign control ; 
To make thy faltering spirit whole. 

Come then ! and taste a brief content 
Before the toilsome hours prevent, 
And ere the golden morn he spenl. 

The ploughman's carol cheers the sky. 
The hunter's jovial horn winds nigh. 
To my expectant mate I fly ; 

Tra-la, tra-loi — good bye, good bye ! 




Fn>m m tlultafy InciBwglu ntar 
My ckoKtlnrttiimiom, iill iht citar. 
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THE UNKIND WORD. 



%^^ ^nfiin& ^or&. 



IJ^^HE unkind word, tlie spiteful word, 
glt^l Ah, let it not be spoken ! 
Through it what heartaches have occurred, 

What tender tics been broken ; 
The base, uncharitable word, 
Ah, lei it ne'er be spoken 1 

Whene'er occasion calls for blame ; 

\Vhen some, perhaps trivial, token 
The sensibilities inflame 

Of jealous hearts, love-yoken ; 
U'hcn some vexed impulse moves the tongue 

To vent the spleenish thought ; 
When rankling iviih a sense of wrong 

The bosom is distraught ; 

The hasty or ill-natured word, 

Ah, let it not be spoken ! 
Better were it suppressed unheard 

Than concord should be broken : 
The bitter word, the unkind word, 

Ah, let it ne'er be spoken ' 
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STANZAS, 



^tan^as 




SORRY change ! how dull and dark 
The landscape lies, that late the sun 
To cheering bursts of beauty won ; 
Its transient grace now none can trace, 
So drear it seems, and dull and dark. 

O fleeting bliss ! how full of gloom 
My spirit is, — in youth so glad, — 
Such blithe imaginings it had ; 

And visions rare made life seem fair, 

That now looks louring, full of gloom. 

Where is the power can print on earth 
The freshness of perennial spring ? 
Or summer's perfect pleasaunce bring, 

Fadeless and bright, one long delight ; 

What power can give such joy to earth ? 

What artistry can paint the charm 

Of dreamland scenes the poet sees ? 
What harp recall those melodies 

That wile his hours in fancy's bowers ? 
Once fled, for ever ends their charm. 




THE KAINBOiy. 



^e ■^ain6otP. 



J^HROUGH sunmitr's sultrinoss the earlh grew faint, 
4^ And with ])arcln;d bosom thirsted for ihf rain ; 
Anon a thundrous message of coni])laint 
Coni]x.-lled the waters to appease her pain. 

I saw the lustrous h'ghtning sn-iflly ^lide 

From tempest-dark pavilions on high, 
And with effulgent fingers, reacliing wide, 

Unseal the cloudy fountains of the sky. 

Then, while ihe crystal streams descending shed 
Their cool refreshment on the grateful ground, 

A rainbow through the sunlit heavens spread 
Its rosy charms, jnagnificent, around. 

The earth drank in its s|>Iendour with the rain. 
Yet fondly whispered to the brooding Hours 

"I will give back its loveliness again. 
Made fragrant in a gala.\y of (lowers." 
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BE MINDFUL OF THE CHILDREN, 



e iainbfuC of t^e @^iC6ren. 



-♦•- 




E mindful of the children in your speech, 
And keep discreet control upon your tongue, 
Lest their quick ears, familiarised with wrong, 
Taint their susceptive spirits ; — I impeach 
That man as villainous whose habits teach, 
Or words convey, corruption to the young : 
Be mindful of the children in your speech I 

Do not their curiosity betray, 

Their innocence and guileless trust pervert ; 

Impressionable, sensitive to hurt 
Through harsh or heedless answers, when ye may — 
Instead of leading their frank faith astray — 

Enlarge the knowledge of a mind alert ; 
Do not their inexperience betray ! 

Like some clear stream illumed by heaven's bright smile, 
From its soul-source a child's thought speeds to greet 

The stranger world ; of all that it doth meet 
Reflecting the fair features, till the guile 
Of gross association doth defile. 

Ah ! woe to him who makes the fount less sweet. 
Or dims the stream once pure as heaven's own smile. 




GOD'S ALTAR, 
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^o&s JlCfar, 



God .... dwelleth not in temples made with hands.— .r-Jc/j o/tht ApostUiy xvii. 24. 
Ve are the temple of God. — / Corinthians Hi. 16. 




UR HKARTS ARE THE ALTARS OF CiOD ! CVCry day 

A sacrifice let us prepare 
Of the vain things we make to ourselves of gilt clay, 
Our selfish desires, and all the array 
Of base incHnations ; which honour betray 
And uprightness subtly ensnare. 

Our hearts are the altars of God I every night 

Let us ponder the deeds of the day, 
And mourning the wrong done resolve on the right. 
Or quitting the false seek the true, and requite 
Unkindness with kindness, to Virtue's delight. 
And Conscience's happier sway. 

Our hear'js are the altars of God ! until death 

Let each in his bosom maintain 
A temple cleansed free from all evil, a shrine 
Where Goodness and Love may, like spirits benign, 
Incorporate dwell ; and with promptings divine 

Aid us all nobler lives to attain. 




TRIBUTES 
TO 
GENIUS. 




TO CHAUCEK. 



%o gEl^auccr. 

(AFTER HIS 'MANERE.') 

"lit Vint a tvra-i far/it grittil kniilil." 

^gHAUCER, I love thee wel ! thy bokes han bene 
p^ Myn entcrtainemcnt many a leiser houre; 
For of all writinge are thy tales the floure. 
And thou the blithest poetc erth hath sene ; 
Ther n'is none of a mericr chere I wetie. 
Thou wast the Muse's frank ambassadour. 
Alike wel worthy closet, hall, or hour. 
May eche good felaw kepe thy memorie grenc. 

Ofte han thy stories 'tikeled myn herte's rote', ^"l 
Yet folk han now swlche scly pruderje, 

And affectacioun, that thy songes sole W 
Their litel sens deems lightly of, pardie ! 

Thee to han knowen on erth had ben giet joye, 

Heven graunte me thyn acquaintance whan 1 die. 



a) hme't role— hn 
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TO MICHAEL ANGELO, 



SONNET. 



From a humble Disciple. 




EVER before thy day, nor since, has Earth — 
Our common mother — borne a son like thee ; 
Never has Art, in all her history, 
A follower had of such accomplished worth 
As thou O Angelo, who, from thy birth 
Espousing her with fond fidelity. 
O'er all her varied powers won sovereignty, 
And made the nations envious in their dearth 
At thine adorning gifts to Italy. 

Lord of the compass, chisel, brush and pen, — 
Creator of the beautiful with all, — 

Architect, sculptor, painter, poet ! Men 
Marvel as they thy wondrous skill recall. 
And I, great master, bow me down thy thrall. 




I 
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TO SHAKESPEARE, 



129 



^onn^fs in ^rais^ of S^afi^sp^ar^. 




Written to accompany the toast of ^^ Shakespeare'^ at various 
Commemorative Meetings in honor of the PoeCs birthday. 

I. 

Astonomers tell of heavenly bodies so remote that centuries elapse 
before their light reaches us, and the rays from which help to 
illuminate earth long after the parent orl)s have grown dark. 

" Small time^ but in that small most greatly lived 
This Star 0/ England r 

'EN as the splendour of some wondrous star, 
The denizen of more etherial spheres, 

Descends on this our under-world, and cheers 
Man's moody march, when its bright sources are 
Perchance extinguished ; and whose grace from far 

Flows unexhausted on past our brief years ; 

So, Shakespeare, thy rare genius appears. 

Thy life is quenched, but no death-gloom can mar 
The glorious creations which thy mind — 
In lucid shapes of poesy — consigned 

For our enlightenment ; each later age 
Perceives their charms more fully ; on mankind 

Has dawned a constellation from thy page. 
Of glowing truths by prescient thought refined. 

1888. 
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TO SHAKESPEARE, 



IN PRAISE OF SHAKESPEARE. 



II. 



" Tht gentU »pirit of mwing words" 
A spirit of no common rate" 
A rarer spirit ntver did steer htimanity.' 



i( 



t( 




HERE is a Spirit in the realms of thought 
Whose influence grows mightier with the years, 

A Titan genius without compeers, 
A soul of poesy whose song has wrought 
A spell upon the ages, sweetly fraught 

^Vith such regard for human hopes and fears 

That it alike delights men and endears. 

To this wise being with the gracious voice 
We listen captivated, and submit 
Our humours to the medicine of his wit ; 

Led by his happy tutorage to rejoice 
That he has left us — eloquently writ — 

A legacy, from which all minds may glean 

Enriching help to grace life's varying scene. 

1889. 




TO SHAKESPEARE, 
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IN PRAISE OF SHAKESPEARE. 



III. 

'* To no at fur fiass my verses tend 

Than 0/ your graces and your gifts to tell." 




HOSE is the Voice that o'er the tide of time — 
Out of the past — salutes us, and for aye 
Shall, through the future, with fresh grace convey 
Enlightening messages to every clime ? 
Who is the Singer — ever at his prime — 
Whose notes of concord and sweet wisdom sway 
The minds and moods of men from grave to gay ; 
Instinct with a philosophy sublime ? 

Shakespeare, the voice is thine ! and thine the song ; 
Of universal interest ; echoing free 
Through the charmed bosom of humanity. 

Above the creeds and schools an ardent throng — 
Cheered by thy tale — shall hold thee, till the end, 
Their trustiest teacher and most genial friend. 



1890. 
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TO SHAKESPEARE. 



\ 



IX PRAISE OF SHAKESPEARE. 

IV. 

" O ' f^he thyself tht thanks, if aught in mc 
Worthy pentsal stand against thy sij^ht ; 
For laho's so ditmb that cannot write to thee. 
When thou thyself dost give iuTention tight f 




HAKESPEARE I thy works arc, to the human mind, 
As to the bee is some bright world in which, 
From Paradisal flowers, it may enrich 

Its gladdened being, and whene 'er inclined 

Delectable and rare refreshment find : 

For when I reach thy wiitings from their niche, 
And look within, raj)t fancy seems to pitch 

On faery paths to realms where all mankind 

May, likewise wandering, taste of joys refined. 

There may be found sage comfort for toiFs cares, 
Wine of good cheer, sweet incense for love's fire. 
Food for omnivorous thought's most deep desire ; 

And there the soul may breathe those heavenly airs 
That nourish worth, and lift life's standard higher. 

1891. 



70 LONGFELLOW. 133 



^o Sbcwxx} ^a6stPortD ^oitafcCCow. 




LOVE thy rhymes, sweet singer, they awake, 
Responsive echoes in this breast of mine, 
For ever, as I hear or read, with thine 
My thoughts in kindred unison combine : 
Yet thought of mine did never yet forsake 
My brain conceived so hapj)ily, or take 
Shape eloquent in such wise words as those 
With which thou dost thy sentiments disclose. 
Music doth seem to lend thy poesy 
Her choicest charm ; for, blending with thy rhymes. 
And ancient legends of romantic times. 
Pathos and harmony- — in just degree 
Uniting,— perfect thy sweet minstrelsy. 
I love those old-world stories thou dost tell. 
And love for them begets regard for thee ; 
Thy pleasant tales have oft delighted me. 
And soothed my spirit when dull care befell. 
* Friend ' I would call thee, and in friendship send 
My heart's best wish that happiness be thine ; 
IvOng may thy laurels crown thee, and entwine 
In honour round thy brow, and thee defend — 
Charm like — from ills which o'er all men impend. 
Long may thy heart, a gcnial-natured fount 
Of human sympathy, beat free and kind ; 
May future themes inspire thy poet-mind, 
Which shall still more increase the great account 
Our language owes to thine adorning pen ; 
Enriching it, so that thy fellow men 
Shall ever be thy debtors — past all price, 
Yet, unlike debtors, in thy claims rejoice. 

1875- 
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TO SIR JOHN GILBERT. 



^o §ir 5o^n (^iCBcrt, ^l.Jl. 



(On the occasion of his being Knighted,) 




lONOUR be thine ! for honour is thy fee, 
And may it bring to thee felicity ; 
Who so deserves the guerdon of our praise ? 
For who with Art surpassing thine portrays 
Our Country's chivalry, her feats of arms, 
Her mighty bearing amid war's alarms. 
Her hospitable traits, her natural charms ? 
The glorious deeds that have her history graced 
Who hath more lovingly or proudly traced ? 
Down from *the good old times,' till now, wliose hand 
Than thine hath colored her more brave and grand ? 
Wherefore this knightly title thou hast won 
Is but thy due as her most gallant son ; 
And it may well, through thy desert, be shown 
That — gracing thee — thy Country not alone 
Promotes thine honour, but augments her own. 

Thou art a Briton ! and the manly men 
Thy skill depicts are native-born, like thee ; 
Winsome and beautiful, and sweet to see, 
Our island's daughters ever were, yet when 
They grace thy glowing canvas, unto me 
They seem to bear th(Mr charms more witchingly ; 
Thou know'st no other land can boast, like ours. 
So bright a galaxy of Beauty's flowers. 
I would my pen could thy apt pencil praise. 
As 'fits both it and thee, for thou dost raise 
Thy glorious art by it to nobler heights, 
Conceiving for thy fellows fresh delights. 
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TO ROBERT BURNS, 135 



I have a goodly book, — great Shakespeare's gift 
And legacy to man, — each page I lift 
Teems with adornments, by thy dexterous hand 
Created at the bidding of thy brain. 
Like jewels set in gold thy pictures stand. 
Reflecting all the brilliance again 
Concentred round them, on the glowing page, 
Whence beams the wisdom of our bard and sage. 
He doth the mind and thou the sight engage ; 
And ever, when I read or look, its sloth 
My tongue beguiled forgets, and nothing loth 
Declares the fond regard I bear unto ye both. 



^obexi ^xixn^. 



( Comffiemorative Sonnet on (he occasion of a Birthday 
Banquet to the Poet's Honour,) 




ARD of the North ! o*er whose snow-shrouded tomb 
The winds of winter wake a mournful dirge, 
Let thy free spirit from its haunts emerge. 
And over us a genial sway assume. 
Not thine to be companioned in the gloom 

With ghostly hypocrites, who wast their scourge ; 
Thou whose blithe song soared with the lark's to urge 
For man, beast, bird, and flower a happier doom. 

Lord of these hours, associate with thy birth, 
Come and enthrone thee, for our hearts are thine ! 
The music of thy minstrelsy divine 

Rings in our ears ; thy wit, thy woes, thy worth 
Inspire us all, who in thine honor sup. 
To hail thy memory in a loving cup. 



I 




136 TO ROBERT BURNS, 

VERSES TO ACCOMPANY THE TOAST OF 

On the occasion of a Burns' Birthday Celebration, 

ROUND the festal board once more 
We meet in friendship, as of yore, 
Libations of regard to pour, 

And honour shed 
On one whom, by the eternal shore. 

We greet, though dead. 

A genial soul ! a bard whose song 
Delighted and endeared the throng, 
Made gay the grave, and taught the tongue 

More tuneful parts ; 
Whose lyre by Nature's self was strung 

To charm men's hearts. 

A manly man ! whose gracious mind 
Love of all living things enjoined, 
And ever to true worth assigned 

Unstinted praise ; 
Abhorring but the canting kind. 

And their false ways. 

He may be with us ! this is sure. 
If conscious being doth endure 
Beyond the grave, our love shall lure 

His spirit here ; 
For he a patron was and wooer 

Of all good cheer. 

Let, then, our welcome be addressed 
To him as to a present guest. 
And while, with admiration's zest. 

Each Briton yearns 
To do him homage, fill your best 

A nd drink * to Bums ' ! 



SONNETS 



AND 



MINOR VERSES 
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THE CHARMS OF NIGHT. 



\ 



IC^c g^arms of ^tg^f. 



•«•- 




OVV witching is the loveliness of Night ! 
Her tranquil graces how unlike the gay, 
Obtrusive splendours of unquiet Day ! 
Is aught more fair than when, on some calm height 
Of empyreal heaven — star-bedight, 

Moon-bosomed Dian — couched in soft array 
Of erminc-broidered cloud-robes silvery grey — 
Unbares her beauty to the ravished sight ? 

Small wonder that old Ocean is her slave ; 
Or that, allured by her from land to land. 

He fondly follows with his utmost wave, 
And way demands o'er each obstructing strand. 

When she is veiled dull earth seems like Day's grave, 
Round which cloud-spectres with dim star-lamps stand. 



THE RIVAL ARTISTS, 
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^^e ^waC Jlrtists, 



■«»■ 




WHAT a glorious artist is the Sun ! 
The earth is his vast subject, the broad sky 
His pearly palette, glowing with the dye 
Of light-commingled colors, every one 
Expressive of his mood ; till day be done 
How the scene alters 'neath his kindling eye ! 
At his charmed touch the misty phantoms fly, 
And streams of splendour o'er the prospect run ; 

As 'fits the seasons' elemental change : 
Yet oft, beneath night's auspices, the Moon 

Displays an artistry of subtler range, 
A grace beyond day's brightest boast at noon. 

For she, to uncouth shapes that might estrange, 
Can winning aspects of rare beauty boon. 
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MEMORIES, 



Memories. 




AN'S mind is oftimcs haunted, like a house 
Whereto the ghosts of the departed come ; 

For as these spectral visitants steal home, 
And play life's parts again there, and carouse, 
Or moved by sad remembrance, with grave brows 

Wander regretful through the dreary dome, 

Waking responsive echoes as they roam ; 
So we have retrospective moods that rouse, 

Within the presence-chamber of the mind, 
Emotions that it harboured in the past ; 

Dreams of delight that early proved unkind, 
Hopes rudely blighted by the world^s cold blast, 

A happy faith that with our youth declined, 
And memories of love too sweet to last. 




THE SUNSHINE OF LIFE, 
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)c §uns^tne of S^\S<^: 




OVE is life's sunshine I First, in childhood's hour, 

It dawns upon us from a mother's eyes 

With sweet benignity, that never dies ; 
Unheeded though it be when passion's power 
Absorbs the heart, or lures it like a flower. 

Sun-kissed, to yield to its warm witcheries. 

And Love attains the height of all emprise — 
Its fairest phase — when, in the nuptial bower, 

Two souls are won to blossom in its beams ; 

Their mingled being steeped in blissful dreams : 
Then is Love's golden noon, and wise are they 

Who with its brightness so their lives illume, 
That, when the eve of age ends manhood's day, 

Some grace remains to cheer them to the tomb. 
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THE HAPPIEST STATION. 



k 



^^e (i^apptest station, 



-•^ 




OW seldom on the depths of poverty, 
Or heights of wealthy grandeur, shines the sun 
Of perfect happiness ! The poor, who run 
Through squalid want their lowly lives out, see 

But fitful gleams of joy, and enviously 

Regard the rich above them, who, in turn — 
Slaves of " Society's " vain customs — yearn 
For means to mitigate the cynic glare 
Of public note, their pride and their despair. 

Not in the gloom that hides the mountain's base. 
Nor high about its brow in upper air, 

Storm-scourged and sun-scorched, is the fairest place ; 
But midway, and as there most charms abound 
So mediocrity most joys surround. 



LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY, 
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^^ My reason killed my love of kings outright" 

Victor Hugo. 

H me ! if but the Muses would inspire 
My sorry self with some great minstrePs skill ; 
That I might catch jnen's ears, and throw a thrill 
Through all their spirits when I touched the lyre ; 
Then would I bid them Liberty acquire ! 

And Superstition's fetters loose, until 
None owned a master save his reasoning will ; 
Enfranchised thus the freed mind might aspire. 

And my blest song should win man to regard 
The rights of all his fellows as his own ; 
No upstart then might lord it from a throne. 

No warring knave or bigot priest retard 
That wide fraternisation which alone, 

By fostering peace, can happiness award. 
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THE FAIREST PLACE. 



^^e §?atresf "g^face. 



i«*- 




OMR love the mountain, some the silvery sea, 
The rolling river, or the breezy wold ; 
Give mc the valley ; o'er whose mossy mould 
Branch out the leafy boughs of many a tree 
Shot through with sunshine, echoing with the glee 
Of sweetly warbling birds ; where uncontrolled 
The purling brook winds by, or lays moist hold- 
In weedy pools — of tangled greenery. 

'Mid hazel copses there, or couched in fern, 
Watching the sprightly squirrel at his play. 

The toiler, city-surfeited, may learn 
What comfort comes of such a holiday ; 

And like a pining child, from home long sent, 

In Nature's lap regain his lost content. 




DEATH AND LIFE. 
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Peaf^ an6 jaiife. 



"♦♦- 




OW close the kinship is 'twixt Death and Life ! 

Members of Nature^s self — parts of her scheme — 

Her omnipresent ministers — they seem, 
At most, but like *twin brethren joined in strife. 

Death haunts Lifers presence even as the night. 
Like a black shadow, skulks behind bright day ; 

Malignantly, with fratricidal spite, 
He waits in envious eagerness to slay. 

His blows descend a million times an hour. 
But Life disguised as often slips aside ; 

Endowing earth and air with procreant power 
Whose vital essence mocks Death^s blasting pride ; 

Yea, from the grave e'en, bidding bloom the flower, 
Whilst all Time's rolling years the strife deride. 
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THE TRAITS OF KINDNESS. 



*@C^e *@Cratfs of <^tn6ness. 




INDNESS hath many aspects — I have seen 

Her gracious hand in sympathy bestow 

Food on the famished wanderer, and throw 

The well-spared garment o'er the shivering, lean, 

Starved shoulders of the outcast, or assign 

The free subscription with intent benign 

To serve some needy friend, and intervene 

Betwixt despair and death : such deeds have been 

Her trait at all times, yet the simple tear, 

Born of the pangs that rend her bosom's core 
At sight of woe, doth equally endear ; 

For when — through poverty — material cheer 

Avails not for bestowal, love betrays 

Her gentle features in a thousand ways. 



-•^ 




TRJOLETS.—LOVE'S PHASES. 147 




"grtoCefs. — Roue's ^^aees. 

THE PROPOSAL! 

HE laughed, then shook her head and said 
" Perhaps I will ! perhaps I won*t ! " 
I knew not how my suit had sped : 
She laughed, then shook her head and said 
" It seems to me unwise to wed." 

I kissed her, but she murmured " don't i " 
She laughed, then shook her head and said 
" Perhaps I will 1 perhaps I won't ! " 

THE TIFF I 

" ^JJ^lTOHAT matters that to you?" said Rose, 
iSBHS When I upbraided her for flirting : 
He kissed you, so the story goes ! 
" What matters that to you ? " said Rose, 
" My lips are mine, sir, I suppose ? " 
No doubt ! and finding his moustache diverting, 
They caught from it this trick of self-asserting. 
" What matters that to you ? " said Rose, 
When I upbraided her for flirting. 

THE PARTING I 

ENY me not a last embrace, 
Since you and I and Love must part ! 
*Ere other kisses flush your face 
Deny me not a last embrace ; 
Love surely merits some slight grace 

When he is banished from the heart ! 
Deny me not a last embrace, 
Since you and I and Love must part ! 
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TO A SICK AND SELFISH GRUMBLER, 



^o a ^icft anb ^eCfis^ gSrumBCer, 




(RONDEAU.) 

O not repine ! Of all mankind 
There breathes no soul but is assigned 
Some pleasure with his pain, some ray 
Of hope, whereby his darkest day 
May be to brighter prospects joined. 

Sad is his plight, indeed, whose mind 
From others' sorrows cannot find 
Some cheer, in suffering less than they. 

Do not repine ! 

The tree of life, though trained and twined 
To happiest growth, bears fruit combined 

With bitterness, yet miich we may 

Its elements of ill allay 
By love-grafts of a cordial kind. 

Do not repine ! 



i««- 




IN THE STKEET, 149 




§n f^e §freef, 

SAW one day, amid the throng, 
A rich man's chariot dash along, 
Then indignation found a tongue ; 

For whirling by, in pride of place, 
Its wheels — in their revolving race — 
Flung filth into a poor man's face. 

A poor old labourer was he, 

Who long had learned the wide degree 

Twixt opulence and poverty : 

And I, — who followed in the track. 

And heard the keen whip's stinging crack. 

And saw the old man staggering back, — 

Methought how oft, were it made plain. 
The greedy tale of one man's gain 
Another's penury might explain. 

How oft the moneyed Juggernaut 
Grinds to the dust, without a thought, 
The slaves by whom his car is wrought. 

How oft the starving toilers' moan 
Echoes around the sumptuous throne 
Built of their strength, for Wealth to own ; 

Echoes unheeded : yet o'er all 
The woe a cry grows loud, a call — 
By misery made prophetical — 
This soul-less god of gold shall fall I 
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AFTER THE SERMON. 



Jlffer f^e ^ermon. 



Whispered to a friend at church during the collection tntervnl 




T makes me smile, although my case 
Implies perhaps a lack of grace, 
To hear some preachers rave and prate 
About the " unbeliever's " fiate, 
Whose prospects they so grimly trace. 

On earth, in air, or at what place 
Is this their hell, where devils chase 

Souls dubbed unorthodox ? I wait 

To learn which creed commands heaven's gate ; 

Meanwhile, the bogies priests create 

But make me smile ! 

Think you that God, who gave our race 
Such differing minds, is willed so base 

That for our thoughts, and mental state 

Of faith or doubt, his love or hate 

Blesses or damns ? No ! pass the plate ! 

Here's charity at any rate 

That makes me smile ! 




LIFE, AND FATUITY. 
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« 




UR life is as yon bird*s swift flight 
Across this open-windowed room, 
Where for awhile round hearth-fires bright 

We gather, from the wintry gloom 1 " 
So to King Edwin spake a knight 
As he watched fall a sparrow's plume. 

Our life is as yon bird's swift flight ! 
Like it we come and greet the light, 
Then into darkness pass from sight, 

Borne onwards to an unknown doom. 
Our life is as yon bird's swift flight 

Across this open-windowed room. 




COUNT that man a sorry fool 
Who wears his life out like a slave, 
The moiling drudge of rote and rule. 

I count that man a sorry fool — 
A sort of money-grubbing ghoul — 
Who, grown of Greed the sordid tool. 
Toils hard to fill a self-made grave. 

I count that man a sorry fool 
Who wears his life out like a slave. 
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THE QUESTION, 



"^^e Question. 



(a revemie.) 



''There b no remembrance of former things." " Who shall bring him (man) t« see 
what shall be after him?" "The dead know not anything— their love is now 
perished ; ndther have they any more a portion — in anything that is done under 
the son." Eccluiaxtts /, j, and g. 




HO knows if friends, once held so dear 
On earth, can, in that mystic sphere 
Whereto 'tis said the dead go, see 
Life's changeful serio-comedy, 
And feel concern for our career ? 

They make no sign, they speak no cheer, 
Regardless of us they appear ; 

Perchance have lost all memory. 

Who knows ? 

Are they so blest, or on the bier 

Grew they oblivious, that no tear 

Of our's now moves them, and no plea 
Of love revives their constancy ? 

Is sentience lost for ever — here f 

Who knows ? 




THE ABUSE OF LIFE, 
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®^e a^yx^e of jaiife. 




HEREFORE life's bitterness and toil's annoy ? 
To make a Croesus why should thousands slave ? 
What is there to delight the God who gave 
This glorious world, and fitted man for joy, 
If Greed mislead him, grovelling, to the grave ? 

Happier the savage ! who at least is free ; 
Calling none * master ' he holds equal place 
Among his fellows, all his care the chase : 

Unpreyed upon — he knows no beggary. 
Uncivilised — few vices mar his race. 

Moved by appealing misery, can we not 
More of our vaunted righteousness employ 
On juster codes, and wiser schemes, whereby 
Not some but all of us may happily. 

Through the fair course of a more genial lot, 
Self-blessed and blessing others, live and die ? 
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LIFE'S POSSIBILITIES. 




( RONDEL. ) 

OW bright the human prospect might be made, 
What meeds of happiness might crown life's quest 
If every heart Lovers kindly rule confessed, 
And selfish impulses were less obeyed 

If wealth assumed the charitable aid 
Of poverty, and none the poor oppressed : 

How bright the human prospect might be made, 
What meeds of happiness might crown life's quest ! 

If wise ones of their greater sense essayed 
To teach the ignorant ; or minds possessed 
Of vain conceits instructively divest, 
And from unsocial foibles men persuade : 
How bright the human prospect might be made. 
What meeds of happiness might crown life's quest ! 
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